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The Winning of the First D. S. C.'s 
By Captain Charles S. Coulter, Infantry D. O. L. 


ORD reached the front lines 
Witt a new American Decora- 

tion—the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross—had been authorized, and 
all ranks of the A. E. F. were much 
interested. Every man, from the 
highest general to the last private in 
the rear rank, was to be a candidate 
for the coveted award. 

It is befitting here to tell the story 
of the incidents connected with the 
winning of the first D. S. C.’s. 

The First Division held a part of 
the line which formed the south face 
of the famous St. Mihiel Salient, 
known to hundreds of thousands of 
Americans as the “sector north of 
Toul”—to the A. E. F. as the Ansau- 
ville Sector. It was not then the quiet 
stretch of trenches taken over from 
the First Moroccan Division a month 
ago. A new commander had joined 
the artillery brigade. He had his own 
ideas about artillery activities on a 
quiet front, and these were to the ef- 
fect that at least five shells were 
to be sent over to the enemy for every 
one that came into the American 
lines. The result was a state of af- 
fairs when anything might happen at 
any time. 

In the latter part of February, 1918, 
the regimental intelligence section of 
the 18th Infantry gained information 


that a big Hun raid was to be pulled 
off against our Strong Point F-l, and 
detailed preparations were made to 
give the visitors a real American re- 
ception. 

Except for a few outguards the 
garrison of Strong Point F-1 had been 
withdrawn at dark and the place had 
been practically abandoned for several 
nights past. automatic rifle 
crews were stationed between the com- 
pany P. C. and the front line, with 
orders to hold their fire until the bar- 
rage started and then to sweep the 
ground in front of them. The rest of 
the company was withdrawn and 
placed to the rear of the P. C. in the 
edge of the Bois de Remierres. The 
defense arranged for was to be a 
counter-attack in which the men were 
instructed to go forward over the in- 
tervening ground between the com- 
munication trenches and thus have an 
advantage of the enemy in the trenches. 

March 1 was the day set for the 
affair, and it came off on schedule 
time. Zero hour arrived, and with it 
the Boche company 240 
strong, equipped with flame throwers, 
“hell boxes,” potato-mashers and all 
manner of instruments for the rapid 
and effective destruction of the Amer- 
ican trenches, dugouts and other de- 
fensive works, as well as the Ameri- 
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cans themselves. Conditions favored 
the assailants. A heavy fog hung low 
and obscured the vision, even for short 
distances. Our troops were tired out 
after several nights’ constant vigil. 

Company I, 18th Infantry, occupied 
F-l1. It was commanded by Capt. 
Stuart W. Hoover, who had graduated 
from the Military Academy just in 
time to join the first expedition at 
New York. He had with him, as act- 
ing first sergeant, Sergt. Patrick Walsh, 
who has upwards of thirty years ac- 
tive service to his credit, and as first 
duty sergeant, Sergt. William M. Nor- 
ton, who has been more than twenty- 
~ eight years in the Army. Attached to 
the company was Second Lieut. John 
N. Greene, 6th Field Artillery, who as 
artillery liaison officer had been with 
the company so long that he was re- 
garded as one of the family. 

When the barrage started Captain 
Hoover, accompanied by Sergeant 
Walsh, started for the posts out in front. 
He reached the automatic gun crews 
and, for the few minutes that he lived, 
inspired the men with his courage and 
cheerfulness. Unfortunately a piece of 
shell struck him in the head, killing him 
almost instantly. 

Here Sergeant Walsh took up his 
day’s work. Captain Hoover was dead. 
Lieutenants Markoe and Blake lay 
wounded. No officer was in sight, 
“Paddy,” as he is affectionately known 
to all who have served in the 18th 
during the last twenty years, took com- 
mand. He reorganized the automatic 
crews and then the company. “Fight, 
ye divils; that’s what ye’re here for!” 
was his slogan. And fight they did. 


The crack troops of the Kaiser were 
repulsed and defeated. Nineteen dead 
were left in our front-line trench alone. 





Sergeant Walsh’s citation reads very 
simple. It hardly tells the story of his 
response to the training he had under- 
gone in his years of service. It says: 
Patrick Walsh, Sergeant, 18th Infantry: 
He voluntarily followed his company 
commander to the first line through a 
severe barrage, and when the company 
commander was killed he assumed com- 
mand of a group on his own snitiative, 
attacked a superior force of the enem) 
and inflicted heavy losses upon them. 

Lieutenant Greene and Sergeant Nor- 
ton, the other two who share with 
Sergeant Walsh the honor being on the 
first order awarding the Distinguished 
Service Cross, were in the company P 
C. when the barrage fell. Greene was 
busy on the telephone, trying in vain to 
get a message through to Major Dow- 
ner, who commanded the covering artil- 
lery. Norton was gathering the papers 
and maps of the sector, his orders be- 
ing to take them to a place of safety. 

Suddenly a yell smote their ears 
“Come out of there, you American dogs, 
and fight.” It was one of the German 
officers in charge of the raiders, who, 
with a large party, had reached the 
farthermost point within the American 
lines—approximately halfway to their 
objective. Lieutenant Greene and Ser- 
geant Norton accepted the invitation 
without hesitation. They wore gas 
masks, and each carried a pistol as he 
started up the dugout stairs. Norton 
was in the lead. When he got about 
halfway up, the German captain threw 
a grenade which hit Norton’s helmet, 
knocking it off and, in exploding, se- 
verely injuring Greene’s leg. 

Norton kept right on up the stairs. 
He said later: “I was in a trap. If | 
stayed there I would be killed and 
nothing more than that would happen 
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‘¢ I went up. Besides, I might get the 
other fellow.” He did. His rush out 
f the entrance to the dugout found 
the German officer standing on the par- 
apet of the trench, with another potato- 
masher ready for action. Norton didn't 
wait. He let go with his pistol, firing 
three shots in rapid succession, while 
trying to see through the dimmed eye- 
pieces of his gas mask. The regimental 
intelligence officer examined the body 
of the dead German before it was cold 
and vouches for the statement that a 
silver dollar would have covered all 
three shots. All of them were through 
the German’s heart. 

Sergeant Norton’s citation, like that 
of Sergeant Walsh, does not begin to 
tell the dramatics of the situation. It 
says: William M. Norton, Sergeant, 
Company I, 18th Infantry: Finding him- 
self in a dugout surrounded by Ger- 
mans, and into which a hand grenade 
had been thrown, he refused to sur- 
render, made a bold dash outside, killed 
one of his assailants, put the others to 
fight, and resumed his duty with his 
company. 

Lieutenant Greene’s wounded leg 
meant nothing to him in the excitement. 
He followed Norton up the stairs and 
found the Germans who had accom- 
panied the dead officer in full flight 
towards their own lines. He gathered 
up all of the men he could find and 
-tarted towards the front lines. His little 
force was sufficient to discourage those 
Germans who were still trying to fight, 
and Strong Point F-1 was cleared in 
a very short time. 

Lieutenant Greene’s citation, like the 
other two, is not flowery in its language. 
The First Division was not a citation 
writer. It reads as follows: John N. 
Greene, Second Lieutenant, 6th Field 


Artillery: Attacked in a dugout by a 
large party of Germans, he was 
wounded by the explosion of an enemy 
hand grenade. He refused to surrender 
when ordered to do so, but instead 
fought vigorously until he had wounded 
or driven away all of the attacking 
party. 

Even in the telling here, the work 
of the three men to whom were awarded 
the first D. S. C.’s loses much of its 
force. It is almost impossible to paint 
a word picture of the conditions sur- 
rounding the strong point when the 
German fire ceased and things resumed 
a normal state. Had it not been for 
the information of the forthcoming raid 
gathered by the intelligence section of 
the regiment, and had no dispositions 
been made to meet the conditions which 
were foretold about the artillery cover- 
ing fire, the sector would have been a 
shambles, and the whole garrison of 
F-1 would have been killed, wounded 
or captured. As it was, the American 
casualties numbered 54. The Germans 
lost 2 officers and 120 men, the latter 
number exactly one-half of the force 
brought over in the raid. The Amer- 
icans lost all of their officers. Captain 
Hoover and Lieut. John H. David, Jr., 
were killed, and the other three lieuten- 
ants of the company were wounded. 

How the intelligence section secured 
the information of the coming raid 
might well be told here, but, as Kipling 
delights to say, “That is another story,” 
and will have to wait for its telling. 

Of the first group to be awarded 
the D. S. C., Sergeant Walsh is with 
the 18th Infantry as color sergeant, 
avowing that he is going to stay in the 
Army until he reaches that age when 
he will be an old man. He says he is 
as young as any man in the regiment 
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today. Sergeant Norton left the regi- occupation and returned to the United 
ment while it was in Germany to retire. States with the division. He is now in 
Lieutenant Greene stayed with the 6th the Cavalry stationed on the Mexican 
Field Artillery throughout the German _ border. 
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“Can Your Can’t”’ 
Oh, Man! If you really wish to win, 
Have done with your thoughts of 
doubt. 
So long as you're letting “a failure” in 
You are keeping “a victory” out. 
If but half of your purpose says, “I 
will!” 
While half has a different slant, 
You will find that your effort is alli 
uphill 
Until you have canned your can’t. 


; 


A captain who'd make his port won't 
trim 
A part of his canvas so 
It will spoil his project and hinder 
him 
In the course he would choose to go. 
And so it must prove with every man: 
He will find his progress scant, £ 
With a halting hobble on his “I can!” 
Until he has canned his can’t. 





afk 


Yes, “can” it and bury it good and deep 
And forget that it ever was! 
It’s a word that sounds absurd and 
cheap 
To the resolute will that does. 
And if to your fate, “I shall!” you 
‘ say, 
It daren’t respond, “You shan’t!” 
Nor stand as a barrier in your way 
‘If it finds you have canned your 
can’t. 


—Nixon Waterman in Success. 





A. E. F.,S. O.S., and U.S. A. 


By Captain J. M. Scammell, O. R. C. 


“*Antisthenes, however,’ continued Socrates, ‘is given to emula- 
tion, a quality necessary in a General.’ "—Xenophon—Memorabilia 


Ill, tv, 3. 


URING the World War rivalry 
was keen and spirited ; it existed 
between all ranks, all branches 

of the service, between services, between 
units, between allies; and especially be- 
tween combat troops, the S. O. S., and 
the soldiers in the states. This rivalry 
was for the most part wholesome. Emu- 
lation, as the wisest man of his time 
stated, is a necessary quality. How- 
ever, the same great philosopher stressed 
above all other qualities that of modera- 
tion, and, after the armistice, rivalry 
in our services often broke the bounds 
of moderation and of good manners 
and degenerated into fruitless and acri- 
monious controversies. The silly “Who 
Won the War” discussion is one ex- 
ample; the fierce hatred of M. P.’s is 
another, and the Army-Navy-Marine 
three-cornered duel was as absurd as 
the one Captain Marryatt tells about in 
“Midshipman Easy.” One of these ex- 
aggerated rivalries survives today and 
crops up in all three services; this is 
the A. E. F.—S. O. S.—U. S. A. mutual 
jealousy. 

That those who did not get across 
envied those who did was natural and 
gratifying. That those who got to the 
front were envied by those who were 
engaged in routine and often unpleasant 
duties in the S. O. S. was to be ex- 
pected. Similarly, we are not disap- 
pointed that the naval officer who was 
convoying troop ships, bombing sub- 


marines, or otherwise actively engaged 
in the pursuit of glory and of Huns, 
was considered lucky by those who felt 


old age creeping over them as they 
hunted vainly for enemy craft off San 
Diego and Cavite. But that this rivalry 
should threaten to become a permanent 


fixture it is not so pleasing to reflect. 
There may be no danger of this con- 
dition arising consciously or rationally, 
because no thoughtful officer could fail 
to see, in a rivalry that grows to the 
unwholesome proportions of jealousy, 
a menace that his sober loyalty would 
reject with dismay and horror. But the 
war has bred a laxness which has been 
fostered by the introduction into the 
services of new officers whose whole 
attention has been directed toward prob- 
lems of tactics and of routine admin- 
istration ; they have not yet absorbed all 
the traditions and customs which come 
only with time, ripened judgment and 
experience. Even so, their attention 
consciously directed to the growth of 
an evil tendency, they would take pains 
to combat it. But the menace is only 
real because it is still an unconscious 
tendency and has its roots in impulses 
and in emotions. 

Back of it all there is a shadowy fear 
lest the other group have an advantage 
in professional advancement. This fear 
is based upon assumptions that would 
not bear the officer’s careful examina- 
tion. These are, that those who went 
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across were picked men whose service 
will give them the advantages of ex- 
perience and prestige. 

Now even a casual reflection will as- 
sure one that it was not ability but 
availability that determined an officer’s 
detail. The best man may have been 
in the Philippines or elsewhere. On the 
contrary, every officer is expected and 
required to be fit for active service in 
his grade. In some cases it is possible 
that certain individuals possessed pe- 
culiar accomplishments that were de- 
manded, but more often where an of- 
ficer acquitted himself with credit it 
was because he was given an opportu- 
nity to do so and because responsibility 
often calls forth the will and the power 
to meet conditions. It ought, then, to 
be presumed that the average officer 
will do equally as well in the future 
under similar conditions. 

That the experience gained confers 
a great advantage is an obvious but 
mistaken conclusion. The World War 
took place under peculiar conditions that 
are not likely to be duplicated, at least 
in our generation. For years an in- 
dustrial society had piled up resources 
and created wealth that enabled it to 
place and maintain in the field millions 
of men. Engaged in a restricted area, 
an area filled with a network of railways 
and with splendid roads upon which 
fleets of motor trucks could swarm with 
supplies, a condition was created that 
was characteristic, not of all modern 
wars, but-only of certain theaters of 
the one war. Largely in one theater of 
this war, on the western front, our sol- 
diers had experience in only one or 
two phases of the war—the 1918 cam- 
paigns. It is well to remember also 
that the majority of our soldiers were 
limited to one aspect of war—a pursuit 








of an enemy fighting rearguard actions 

While it is perfectly true that if even 
in these restricted spheres they did gai: 
some experience in actual warfare, it 
is equally true that the majority thereby 
were placed in a position where onl; 
unusual intellectual balance can preserve 
them from a distorted and perverted 
conception of modern warfare, and that 
the officers who were farther away have 
the compensating advantage of a truer 
perspective. Moreover, it will not do t 
neglect the psychological factors, and 
a proportion of those who were unde: 
fire will be content to rest upon thei 
oars, while a like percentage of those 
who were less fortunate will study the 
harder to compensate for their lack of 
opportunity. 

But, while dealing with the psycholog 
ical factors, it may be as well here to 
note that the real advantage enjoyed 
by those who went overseas over those 
who stayed at home is one which the 
U. S. A. officers are responsible for : 
prestige. If the A. E. F. soldiers enjoy % 
prestige over the U. S. A. soldiers, it 
is not because they give it to themselve;, 
for that is a contradiction in terms, but 
because the U. S. A. officers accord it 
to them. However, it is questionable 
if the General Staff will be as easily 
impressed. Certainly it is no compli- 
ment to assume that the General Stafi 
does not take into consideration the 
facts noted above and does not know 
that the requirements of the next war 
will be certainly widely different from 
the last. 

Again, assuming the worst, that all 
the foregoing statements are without 
foundation of fact and that one group 
enjoys a decided advantage over the 
other in prospects for promotion, what 
officer after making a reasoned estimate 





{ the situation would declare that the 
‘oterests of himself or of his artificial 
sroup are superior to the welfare of 
the service? Just as it is more valuable 
that a bad plan be employed consistently 
ind vigorously than a commander 
should shilly-shally between two good 
nes, so it is more vital to the service 
that all should be united even under an 
inwise leadership than that the wisest 
- leaders should be in command of a 
To 
regain a balanced perspective Ardant 
du Picq went back to antiquity and 
studied the essentials of war. 


disunited and disloyal following. 


This is 
it he discovered: 


To insure success in the rude test of 
conflict it is not sufficient to have a 
ass composed of valiant men. 

The mass needs .. . leaders... 

We add good arms. We add methods 
of fighting suitable to those arms and 
those of the enemy 

We animate with passion. 
iron discipline 
unity. ... 

Have we then a solid army? Not yet. 
Unity, that first and supreme force of 
armies, is sought 

.. from cooperation . 

bred brotherhood . 


. An 
secures the greatest 


may be 
. above all, unity 


\nd now confidence appears 
Then we have an army. 
“A thought of mistrust,” he goes on, 


“leads to hesitation. A moment of it 
will kill the offensive spirit.” 

Unity and confidence cannot be im- 
provised. They alone can create that 
mutual trust, that feeling of force which 
gives courage and daring. Courage 
brings about victory. 

Unity alone, then, produces fighters. 


This precious unity, which is the 
“first and supreme force of armies,” 
and which “cannot be improvised,” is 
a delicate if powerful factor. It is like 
polished steel: it quickly rusts with 
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neglect ; it must needs be polished daily. 

Emulation, like fine emery, helps re- 
tain the polish, but jealousy, like a 
coarser abrasive, leaves scratches where 
rust readily takes hold to begin the 
process of decay. If these considerations 
have no weight with our Army, with 
our Navy or with our Marine Corps, 
they have deteriorated to an amazing 
and to a dangerous degree of late. 

3ut these factors are, beneath a cloak 
of laxity that comes of post bellum re- 
adjustments, as sincerely valued as ever 
Nevertheless this is a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate time to allow any carelessness to 
gain headway. A considerable propor- 
tion of civilians have, through the war 
or since the war, discovered the Army, 
the Navy and the Marines. Some— 
persons of influence—have even made 
the astonishing discovery that military 
men actually think more of the welfare 
of their service than they do of their 
own advancement. To create a situation 
that might give the appearance of a 
contrary spirit, by forcing these leaders 
of public opinion back into their old 
errors, would do incalculable harm to 
the services, and that at a time when 
they most need friends. Thus every 
interest of the service is concerned that 
no tendency toward the creation of arti- 
ficial blocs within it be permitted to 
gain headway. 

Finally, granting again for the sake 
of argument that causes for apprehen- 
sion exist and that some officers enjoy 
a decided advantage over others in 
prospects of advancement—which, by 
the way, is a decidedly poor compliment 
to the intelligence and integrity of one’s 
superiors—the spirit that is content to 
complain is the spirit of the “sol- 
dierer” but not of the soldier. 
mildly, however thoughtlessly it is done, 


However 
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it partakes of the spirit shown by Dos 
Passos’ “Three Soldiers”—which, by the 
way, was well named: there could not 
have been more than three—and not of 
the spirit that animates our military in- 
stitutions. That you are handicapped is 
no reason for quitting, or for querulous 
quarreling, but is a rare fine reason for 
putting your weight into the collar 


and keeping the butt-chains _ tight. 
It may be that the writer is as mis- 
taken in his estimate as the man who 
sent the brandied peaches to the dyspep- 
tic. However, if that be the case, may 
the reader be as courteous as the recip- 
ient who wrote back that, while he 
could not eat the peaches, he appreciated 
the spirit in which they were sent. 
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New Reserve Rations 

With a view of providing soldiers 
with food when they are liable to be 
separated from sources of supply for 
several days at a time, and to make 
available to them under those condi- 
tions more satisfactory sustenance 
than is afforded by the compact emer- 
gency ration, the subsistence branch 
of the quartermaster corps has had 
prepared a proposed reserve ration. 
The components of the reserve ration, 
| under war conditions, will be issued 
| in gas-proof containers, so that they 
may be stored in trenches and other 
places in the field without danger. of 
.contamination and deterioration. <A 
single ration weighs about 234 pounds, 
and it is made up of meat, hard bread, 
soluble coffee, sugar, chocolate and 
ground sereal. Different kinds of 
canned meat will form the meat com- 
ponent in order to afford a variety of 
that food. It is proposed to issue several 
thousand of the reserve rations for 
experimental use in the service before 
it finally is adopted. 
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The Christie Convertible Wheeled Caterpillar 


By T. G. 


HIS self-propelled vehicle is de- 

signed to give equally high-speed 

mobility on good roads and over 
rough terrain. 

On good roads, it is run on rubber- 
tired wheels and steered like an ordi- 
nary motor truck. 

For rough terrain, endless, steel 
tracks are placed over all of the rubber- 
tired wheels and the vehicle is operated 
like a caterpillar tractor. 

The system is not only a revolution- 
ary improvement in permitting the 
quick conversion of one type of vehicle 
to the other, as conditions require, but 
in that it provides the first caterpillar 
tractor in which the steel tracks are 
cushioned on resilient rubber-bearing 
surfaces. 

The speed of the vehicle, whether 
operated on its rubber-tired wheels or 
as a caterpillar tractor, varies from 20 
to 30 miles per hour in all military 
types ranging from 5 to 20 tons. Asa 
wheeled vehicle running on rubber-tired 
wheels on good roads the life is limited 
only by the mechanical considerations 
which determine the life of a high-class 
motor truck. As a caterpillar tractor, 
longer life than for other caterpillars 
necessarily results since the steel tracks 
rest on resilient rubber and all parts 
are thereby relieved from the destruc- 
tive stresses set up by steel tracks on 
steel rollers as invariably employed in 
other types. 

The first Christie machine was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1918. Since that 
time the Government has utilized the 
entire plant of the Front Drive Motor 
Company at Hoboken, N. J., for the 


Cagney 


construction of eighteen machines of 
different military types, at a cost of 
nearly $1,000,000. All these machines 
have been completed and delivered, and 
their tests to date, while serving to in- 
dicate those respects in which features 
of design should be improved, have 
established the soundness of the prin- 
ciple on which the system is built. Cor- 
rections in details to perfect the machine 
will be carried forward by Walter 
Christie, who designed it and personally 
supervised the construction of every 
vehicle for the Government in his plant. 
At the present time this plant is 
equipped exclusively for production on 
a commercial scale of these machines 
and has the patterns, jigs, tools, dies and 
fixtures for this work. An attempt to 
place another plant in the same condi- 
tion would merely be a duplication of 
effort, time and expense. 

The claimed strategic value of this 
machine for military purposes lies in 
its high speed, mobility and ready adap- 
tability to service conditions. When 
running on its rubber-tired wheels the 
vehicle may be moved rapidly under its 
own power from one zone to another, 
easily maintaining its place in a column 
of trucks with no more injury to mili- 
tary roads than is caused by any other 
heavy-duty truck. Within fifteen min- 
utes its tracks may be applied, and as 
a caterpillar tractor, it is said it may 
then be operated at the front over any 
terrain which can be negotiated by any 
other caterpillar. In maneuvering, its 
four speeds forward and four speeds 
reverse enable it to be driven at equal 
speeds straight forward and _ straight 
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back without making a turn and expos- 
ing its broadside to fire. 

The statements made above have been 
substantiated by military experts of high 


to have been recognized by the Goy- 
ernment in securing military rights un- 
der the Christie patents. An exhaustiy 
examination of the automotive art | 





CATERPILLAR SYSTEM 


rank and automotive engineers, who see 
in this machine one of the great develop- 
ments of the war. Much interest has 
been shown by the chiefs of the various 
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APPLIED TO TRUCK 


made by the Government, of course 
before it was established that the sys- 
tem is new. Following this examinati 

an agreement was made which included 





Tue Curistic TANK 


corps of the Army in securing experi- 
mental machines of this type adapted 
for their particular requirements. 
The novelty of the system and its 
potentialities for military service seem 





not only recognition of the patent right- 
but a requirement that the designe 
serve the Government, when required. 
as a consulting engineer, to assist in the 
perfection of the machine. 
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For more than two years Mr. Christie 
; devoted his entire time and attention 
the perfecting of his wheeled cater- 
llar tanks and wheeled caterpillar com- 
iation tractor and gun carriage. After 
ving been subjected to the most rigor- 
us tests that a machine of this type 


ght meet with in actual combat the 
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machine guns. These guns 
mounted that the entire area on front 
and flanks is within the range of fire 
A big factor and special feature of this 


are so 


machine is that rollers are not used in 
the operation of the caterpillars ; instead, 
efficiency and resiliency are brought to 
a very high point by using the rubber 
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WHEELED CATERPILLAR TRACTOR AND GUN CARRIAGE 


Christie wheeled caterpillar tank has 
been acknowledged by experts to be a 
real achievement in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

The tank, with complete equipment, 
veighs 15 tons; is operated by four 
men and commander, and mounts five 
guns, one 6-pounder and four Browning 


tired wheels. It is worthy of note that, 
while this machine is the lightest tank 
ever constructed, it is thoroughly pro 
tected by l-inch armor plate. 

The war demonstrated that, in order 
to be effective, a tank must be nearly 


invulnerable, compact, light, hard to hit, 


dependable, and must have low visibility 
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These most essential features are said to 
be incorporated in the Christie tank, 
and no effort has been spared to develop 
them to the greatest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

The wheeled caterpillar combination 
tractor and gun carriage weighs 7,000 
pounds without equipment. It has a 
towing capacity of 15 tons and can 
carry any gun up to 75-mm. or a 105- 
mm. howitzer. The carriage permits a 
30-degree traverse of a 75-mm. gun. 
This machine has six wheels and runs 
in four speeds in either direction, rang- 
ing from 3 to 20 miles per hour with or 
without caterpillars. The machine is 
water-tight to a depth of 44 inches, 
which is quite an advance in the art of 
tank-building as it prevents the pos- 
sibility of short-circuiting due to mois- 
ture from outside, and Mr. Christie says 
that certain refinements and improve- 


ments are now being made that will 
bring it up to the highest standard of 
efficiency. 

A standard Mack truck has been con- 
verted into a four-wheel drive with com- 
plete Christie caterpillar attachment. 
This is the first absolute caterpillar sys- 
tem ever applied to trucks. The dif- 
ferential is not used, but in its place is 
the regular clutch and brake attachment 
which, while decreasing speed of the 
wheels, gives a considerable increase in 
power. 

The military officials who have ob- 
served the development of this equip- 
ment under the designer’s direction are 
enthusiastic in their commendation of 
his efforts, and it is evident that much 
patience and engineering skill have gone 
into the work, while the expense in- 
volved has not been inconsiderable in 
amount. 


D 


Practice Makes Perfect 
It was a dark night at Camp Grant. 
Footsteps of a horse were heard ap- 
proaching through the gloom. 
“Halt! Who goes there?” barked 


the “rookie.” 


“Regimental commander.” 
“Dismount, colonel, and advance to 


be recognized.” 


The colonel dis- 


mounted and came over to the “rookie,” 

who presented arms with a snap. 
“Proceed, colonel,” he said. As he 

laboriously got back on his horse the 


colonel asked: 


“By the way, who posted you there?” 
“Oh, nobody,” replied the sentry. 
“I’m just practicing.” 
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NDER the provisions of the War 

Risk Insurance Act and the 

amendments thereto the follow- 
ing compensation is allowed to the wid- 
ow, minor children or dependents of 
an officer or enlisted man who dies while 
in active service, death being the result 
of injuries received or disease con- 
tracted in line of duty: 

1. (a) To a widow without minor 
children, $25 per month during her 
widowhood. 

(b) To a widow with one child, $35 
per month. 

(c) To a widow with two children, 
$42.50 per month. 

(d) To a widow with three children, 
$47.50 per month. 

(e) To a widow with four children, 
$52.50 per month. 

There is no further increase in the 
compensation for additional children. 

2. Where minor dependents are left 
and there is no widow the following 
compensation is allowed: 

(a) For one child, $20 per month. 

(b) For two children, $30 per month. 

(c) For three $40 
month. 

(d) For 
month. 


children, per 


four children, $45 per 
(e) For five children, $50 per month. 
There is no further increase in the 
compensation for additional children. 
The payments provided for above 
continue until the child reaches the age 
of 18 years. 
3. Where there are dependent parents 
the following compensation is allowed : 
(a) For one dependent parent, $20 
per month. 


(b) For two dependent parents, $30 
per month. 

If compensation is being paid to a 
widow and minor children on account 
of the death of her husband and the 
deceased also leaves dependent parents 
surviving him, additional compensation 
is payable on account of such depend 
parents. 

All of the above compensation is in 
lieu of pensions, which are no longer 
allowed for the dependents of deceased 
officers and enlisted men. 

In the adjustment of claims for com- 
pensation with the Veterans’ Bureau a 
prescribed procedure is necessary and 
certain forms and papers have to be 
prepared and submitted: 

1. In the case of a widow: 

(a) File with the Veterans’ Bureau 
a properly executed copy of Form No 
527 (Application for Compensation). 

(b) Attach to Form No. 527 a cer- 
tified copy of the record of her marriage 
to the deceased. 

Proof of wife—i.e., record of mar- 
riage to the deceased—may take the 
following forms: 

1. The original marriage certificate 
duly executed, or 

2. A photostat copy of the original 
marriage certificate indicated in (1) 
above, or 

3. A certified or verified copy of the 
public or church record of marriage, or 

4. The affidavit of the clergyman who 
officiated at the marriage, or 

5. The affidavits of two eye-witnesses 
to the ceremony, or 

6. The affidavits of two persons hav- 
ing personal knowledge of the marriage. 
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In case the method indicated in 4, 5, or 
6 above is employed to establish proof 
of marriage, the widow is required also 
to submit an affidavit stating why a 
record of marriage is not obtainable. 

In the case of a widow who was 
divorced from a former husband she 
must file with Form No. 527 a certified 
copy of the court order or decree of 
divorce from her former spouse. 

(c) If there are minor children: At- 
tach to Form No. 527 a certified copy 
of the public record of the birth of 
each child. 

In case it is impossible to secure a 
certified copy of the public record of 
birth, a certified copy of the church 
record will suffice. Failing in both of 
these, the affidavits of two persons hav- 
ing knowledge of the date of birth are 
acceptable. The main point in this is to 
establish the age of the child: 

In the case of a stepchild there must 
be filed with Form No. 527 the affida- 
vits of two persons to the effect that 
the child was a member of the deceased 
household. 

In the case of an adopted child, 
adoption must be shown by a certified 
copy of the court order or decree of 
adoption, 

In the case of an illegitimate child 
relationship must be shown by an ac- 
knowledgment in writing by the father. 

2. In the case of minor dependents 
where there is no widow: 

(a) File with the Veterans’ Bureau 
a properly executed copy of Form No. 
527 (Application for Compensation). 
This form may be executed and filed by 
an interested person, on behalf of the 
minor children. 

(b) Attach to Form No. 527 certified 
copies of the public records of the birth 
of each child concerned. 


Compensation 





The same rules with respect to re 
ords of birth stated in paragraph | 
above are applicable here. 

(c) Attach to Form No. 527 letters 
of guardianship of the children. While 
Form No. 527 may be filed by any in- 
terested person without waiting for the 
legal guardian to be appointed by the 
courts, no payments of compensation 
can be made until a legal guardian has 
been appointed and letters of guardian- 
ship have been filed in the case. 

3. In the case of independent parents: 

(a) File with the Veterans’ Bureau 
a properly executed copy of Form No 
527 (Application for Compensation). 

(b) Attach to Form No. 527 proof 
of relationship. 

Relationship must be proven by certi- 
fied copy of the public record of birth 
or church record of baptism of the per- 
son who was injured or died in the 
service and the affidavits of two persons 
identifying the claimant as one of the 
parents named in such record, or by the 
affidavit of the physician, midwife, o1 
nurse in attendance at the birth, or by 
the affidavits of two persons having 
personal knowledge of the relationship 
if public records are not available. 

(c) Attach to Form No. 527 proof 
of dependency. 

Dependency must be shown by affi- 
davits of two persons, stating the 
amount of the total annual income of 
each parent claiming compensation, the 
amount received monthly by each such 
parent from each separate source, in- 
cluding the monthly earnings of such 
parent, if any, and if none, the reason 
such parent is not capable of self-sup- 
port. These affidavits must also show 
the amount contributed monthly by the 
deceased or disabled person before en- 
tering the service and the location and 
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value of all property, real and personal, 
owned by each such parent, the en- 
cumbrances thereon, and the net 
monthly income therefrom, as well as 
the source of the affiant’s information. 

The above gives complete informa- 
tion on the subject of compensation for 
dependents, together with what is neces- 
sary to be done by your dependents in 
order to secure the benefits under the 
law. 

[he question that comes up in connec- 
tion with all of this is: What should 
in officer or soldier do during his life- 
time to facilitate the matter of his de- 
pendents receiving the compensation 
that is due them after he is gone? It 
is simply a business proposition. It 
is aS important as making your will or 
providing insurance for your family. It 
does not bring the end any closer, and 
it will make you feel more comfortable 
to know that you have done everything 
possible for your dependents. 

The following action is suggested : 

1. Write to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and request that 
two copies of Form No. 527 be for- 
warded to your address. Use one of 
these as a work sheet and keep it up 
to date as circumstances may require. 


2. Secure the necessary papers to 
complete the record of your marriage 
as indicated herein. 

3. Secure the 
complete the record of your minor de- 
pendents so as to establish their rights 
to compensation under the various con- 
tingencies that may arise. 

4. Secure 
complete the record of your dependent 


necessary papers to 


the necessary papers to 
parents to establish their claim for com- 
pensation. 

Assemble all of these papers and file 
them, together with the blank copy of 
Form No. 527, in your safe-deposit 
box ready for the emergency that will 
come after your passing away. 

Having done this, all that is neces- 
sary is for your dependent to complete 
Form No. 527, attach the 
papers, and forward the whole to the 


Veterans’ 


necessary 


Bureau with the assurance 


that the case will receive expeditious 


consideration. 

The following forms for affidavits 
were prepared by a duly qualified officer 
of the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment and will be found to cover 
the requirements in a very complete 
manner : 


CLERGYMAN’S AFFIDAVIT 


Affidavit of Clergyman who officiated at the 


: , 
Marriage of 


State of - 


County of 


, being first duly sworn upon his oath, state 


Street, in the City of 


that he reside 


, County of --- .., State of _- 


That he is and was on all dates herein mentioned a duly ordained minister of the Gospel of the 


r 


religious denomination known as ............. 


19____, he was a resident of the City of 
I> 


That on the 


day of , A.D 


, County of _-.. ., State of .- 


at on said last named date in the City last named he performed a marriage cerernony whereby 
of the City of -- 


, of the County of 
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State of , was united in the holy bonds of matrimony with - 
of the City of , County of : cl, Ce aa 
A fiant 
ribs " vorn to before me, the undersigned Notary Public, within and for 
County of , State of ,at my office in the City of ~ & 
and St uid, tl day of , 19 My term expires on the 
day of , 19 
Notary Put 
AFFIDAVIT OF EYEWITNESS 
Affidavit of Evewitnesses to the Marriag 
Ceremony « ind 


State of 


County of 


be ing 


That 
Hat 


State of 


street, in the 


first duly sworn upon 


City of 


is well acquainted with 


, State of 


, County of 


was present at the marriage ceremony performed by the Rev. 


, County of 


oath, states tl 

, County of 
, and 

, State of 


, State of 


the City of , County of 
of the City of 
| and that 
' , in the City of 
the day of , A.D. 19 
§ 


, whereby 


were united in marriage. 


A fia ni, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned Notary Public, within and for the County 


4 of 


‘ State aforesaid, thi 
} 

‘ day of 

' 

, 

a 

a 


: State of 
County of 
. 
q 
4 
. resides at 
4 . 
- l hz 
3 
: 
: County of 
ry 
5 





, otate of 


That on the 


last above named a child now living and named 


, at my office in the City of 


, A.D. 19 


day of 


19 


My commission expires on the 


Notary Pul 


PROOF OF DATE OF BIRTH 


as to the date of birth of 


being first duly sworn upon oath, states tl 


Street, City of , County of - , State of 
is well acquainted with i = A and 
of the City of County of - , State of 


day of , 19 , at the City of 


, State of 


who resides wit! 





, County and 


, there was born in lawful wedlock to the persons 
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That 


e state any particular facts which indicate knowledge of dat 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned Notary lic, 
y of - Rene , State of , at my office in the City of 
| State aforesaid, this . day of , A.D. 19 


day of , 19 


D 


World’s Rubber Supply 

If the hopes and expectations of 
Dr. D. T. McDougal, of the Carnegie 
Institution, are realized, the world’s 
supply of rubber is assured. For a 
number of years the institute has con- 
ducted an experiment station at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., for the development of the 
Guayule plant which thrives in its 
desert habitat from central Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, far into the 
tableland of old Mexico. This plant, 
it has been found, contains such an 
amount of rubber that will make its 
cultivation profitable. 

The first crop at the experiment 
station is about ready to be harvested 
and, when it is, the rubber content will 
be definitely determined. If it comes 
up to expectations we may see the 
millions of acres of desert land come 
under cultivation and become a valu- 
able asset to the nation. 
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The Intelligence Service 
By Lieut. Gen. Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K. C. B., K. C. M. G. 


DO not propose to tell you that in- 

telligence won the war, but I| will 

suggest to you the reverse proposi- 
tion, namely, that it was bad intelligence 
that lost the war, and with your permis- 
sion I will make later on a few remarks 
on the opening phases of the campaign 
of 1914 with the object of proving that 
proposition. 

The value of a good intelligence 
service has been appreciated from the 
earliest times, and the principles on 
which it has been erected are the same 
now as they were in the time of Moses. 
It has always been necessary for a 
commander to be well informed of the 
nature of the country on which he is 
about to operate and of the strength of 
the armies and of the reserves of his 
enemy before he can formulate a rea- 
sonable strategical plan. You will all 
remember that Moses sent out from 
the wilderness of Paran one man from 
each of the twelve tribes for the purpose 
of searching the land of Canaan. The 
instructions which he gave to his intel- 
ligence agents were similar to those 
which would be given at the present day. 
He told them to reconnoiter the country, 
he gave the routes which they were to 
follow, he told them to report about the 
inhabitants, whether they were weak 
or strong, whether the population dwelt 
in tents or in fortified cities, and what 
supplies of food and fuel were to be 
found in the country. They obtained all 
these particulars, and the way in which 
they presented their reports gives us 
a very important lesson. They did not 
confine themselves to stating what they 
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had seen, but they drew conclusions and 
said that the enemy was far too strong 
for the Israelites to have any chance of 
beating them. That was not their job, 
and their interference in matters with 
which they were not concerned gave 
rise to just as great trouble 3,500 years 
ago as a similar action would today 
The lesson is that it is the duty of the 
intelligence agents to collect information, 
but it is for the commander-in-chief, 
or rather for his staff officer in charge 
of intelligence, to draw deductions from 
it. I shall say nothing more about an- 
cient history but go straight on to the 
Great War. 

I will venture to say that the chief 
reason why the Germans lost the war 
was because they had a bad intelligence 
system. This service was in charge of 
a certain Major Nicolai, and it failed 
from the very outset of the campaign 
As far as the eastern frontier was con- 
cerned, it grossly overestimated the time 
that the Russians would require for 
the mobilization of their armies, for it 
led the German higher command to be- 
lieve that Russia would not be in a posi- 
tion to advance in force into Galicia and 
East Prussia before the middle of Sep- 
tember, and that consequently there 
would be some six weeks available in 
which to defeat the enemy on the west- 
ern front before it became necessary to 
turn towards the east. The whole Aus- 
tro-German plan of campaign was based 
upon this assumption, and at its outset 
Von Moltke informed Conrad von Hot- 
zendorf, the Austrian chief of the staff. 
that he considered that the decisive 
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action in the west would be fought about 
the thirty-ninth day after mobilization, 
ie. about the 9th of September. I 
may say parenthetically that this fore- 
-ast of the operations branch of the Ger- 
man staff was extraordinarily accurate, 
. the battle of the Marne was being 
fought on that date, but that battle was 
lost, not won, and the reason why the 
Germans lost was that the intelligence 
branch had failed. Far from having to 
wait until the middle of September be- 
fore advancing, as the Germans had 
expected, Rennenkampf’s army com- 
menced to invade East Prussia on the 
i&th of August—that is, on the same 
day as the Germans commenced their 
advance westward from their positions 
of concentration on the German-Belgian 
A very few days later, Iva- 
nov's group of four Russian armies en- 
tered Galicia and on the 25th of August 
battles were in progress along the whole 
of the Austrian northern front, result- 
ing by the middle of September in the 
withdrawal behind the San of all the 
Austrian forces. 

Intelligence regarding the western 
front was equally faulty. Little or noth- 
ing was known of the movements of 
the British Expeditionary Force. On 
the 20th of August, by which date, as 
you all know, four British divisions 
had not only landed in France but had 
concentrated about Le Cateau and were 
about to advance on Mons, German 
G. H. Q. issued a communication that 
though a British landing had taken 
place at Boulogne it was believed that 
a disembarkation had not yet been ef- 
fected on a large scale. Three days 
later, when Von Kluck arrived before 
Mons, he was unaware that the British 


frontier. 


were holding that city and were drawn 
up along the Mons-Conde Canal; in 


fact, he had been informed by his 
cavalry only a few hours previously 
that there was no enemy within 50 
miles of that position. From this it is 
clear that the German front line or 
tactical intelligence was as bad as its 
strategical intelligence. One reason why 
the strategical intelligence was bad was 
that the British intelligence authorities 
had not been asleep and had arrested all 
the important German agents in the 
United Kingdom the moment hostilities 
were declared. All through the period 
of the battle of Mons and Le Cateau, 
and for some days subsequently, Von 
Kluck persisted in the belief that the 
British were based on Boulogne, Calais 
and Dunkirk, and it was owing to this 
misapprehension that after the battle 
of Le Cateau he directed his pursuit 
southwestwards towards Perenne in the 
hope of severing their communications, 
instead of pressing southwards through 
St. Quentin on the heels of the retreat- 
ing British. 

The estimate made by the German in- 
telligence of effect of the opening bat- 
tles of the war on the morale and upon 
the powers of resistance of the Franco- 
British armies was as faulty as their 
knowledge of their movements. Major 
General Von Tappen, who was head of 
the operations section at German G. H. 
(., tells us that on the 25th day of 
August Von Moltke considered that the 
great decisive battle in the west had 
been fought and decided in Germany's 
favor and that the time had come when 
forces might be transferred to the east- 
ern front. The result of this miscalcu- 
lation was that two corps were actually 
moved away from the German right 
wing on the 26th of August.and were 
transferred to East Prussia, where they 
arrived some days after the victory of 
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Tannenburg. That is to say, they were 
wasted as they were too late to do any 
good in East Prussia, and they were 
absent from the battle of the Marne, 
where their presence might have exer- 
cised a decisive influence. Not merely 
were these two corps actually taken 
but Von Moltke intended to 
transfer eastwards four more corps, but 
as these corps had to be withdrawn 
from the front line and important events 
took place, these orders for their de- 
parture were cancelled, and they re- 
turned to their armies. 


away, 


An equally grave mistake on the part 
of the German intelligence was their 
failure to appreciate the importance of 
General Maunoury’s 6th Army, which 
the French commander-in-chief com- 
menced to build up northwest of Paris 
during the last days of August. Von 
Kluck seems to have considered it to 
be of minor importance, or at any rate 
to have thought that the defeat which 
he inflicted the 29th of 
August, followed by its retreat from 
Amiens and the Avre on the 30th, had 
rendered it innocuous. Thé supreme 
command equally _ ill-informed, 
otherwise it would not have permitted 
Von Kluck to have swerved southeast- 
wards of Paris and to have crossed the 
Marne on the 3d of September and 


upon it on 


was 


then to have advanced halfway between 
that river and the Seine, as he did on 
the 5th of September. It was only on 
that date that they seem to have real- 
ized that danger might be anticipated 
from the Paris garrison and from Gen- 
eral Maunoury’s army, which had ad- 
vanced on that day to a line running 
north and south through Dammartin— 
that is to say, halfway between Paris 
and the Oureq, and was being rapidly 
reinforced by troops from the French 





right wing. It was then that Von 
Moltke issued orders which caused Von 
Kluck to withdraw north of the Marne 
and to leave that gap between his own 
and Von Bulow’s army into which the 
British, who were supposed to be de- 
moralized and incapable of an offensive. 
at once advanced. It was this British 
advance threatening to cut the German 
line in two which was the direct cause 
of the German retirement from the 
Marne. 

To recapitulate, if the German in- 
telligence service had been efficient it 
would have anticipated the date of the 
Russian advance and would have en- 
abled more adequate steps to have been 
taken to meet it in the east. In the 
west it would have reported on the de- 
parture and ports of disembarkation of 
the British Expeditionary Force, and 
this information would probably have 
induced the German Admiralty to take 
steps to interfere with the movements 
It would not have allowed Von Kluck 
to blunder into the battle of Mons but 
would have indicated the British posi- 
tions and would have given him an 
opportunity of bringing up his right 
flank corps and of enveloping the Brit- 
ish left. It would have given accurately 
the direction of the British lines of com- 
munication and would thus have enabled 
Von Kluck to have pursued after Le 
Cateau in the most dangerous direction. 
It would have appreciated the gap be- 
tween the 4th and 5th French armies 
on the 22d of August and would have 
pointed out to the supreme command 
that the advance of the 3d German 
Army Corps across the Meuse about 
Dinant might have resulted in the cut- 
ting off and surrounding of the Franco- 
British armies west of that river and 
have produced that second Cannee of 





which Von Schlieffen and other German 
strategists had dreamt. It would have 
made a better estimate of the morale 
and spirit of the British and French 
armies after the opening battle of the 
campaign. It would have prevented 
Von Moltke from falling into the error 
that he had already won the war in the 
west and that a transfer of troops from 
the western to the eastern theater on 
the 25th of August was permissible. It 
would have appreciated the great impor- 
tance of the garrison of Paris and of 
Maunoury’s army long before the 5th 
of September, and it would have noticed 
the transfer of large bodies of troops 
from Alsace and Lorraine to the vicinity 
of Paris. It would thus have prevented 
the creation of that false strategical 
position in which the Germans found 
themselves on the 5th of September, and 

would have prevented the complete 
reversal of the Schlieffen plan. The 
essence of that plan was that the Ger- 
mans should have on their right wing 
a sufficient superiority over the French 
left to enable them to deal the latter a 
knock-out blow. Owing, however, to 
the withdrawals which had been made 
from the Ist, 2d and 3d German armies, 
the retention of an unnecessary force 
with the 6th German Army in Lorraine, 
and the transfer of French troops from 
the eastern to the western extremity of 
their line, the German right-flank armies 
at the battle of the Marne were actually 
weaker than their Franco-British oppo- 
nents. I would not like to say that the 
German intelligence should have known 
all about the matters which I have just 
detailed, but I do say that they might 
and ought to have known far more than 
they did, and that consequently the 
German failure to win the war during 
its first few weeks was directly due to 
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the shortcomings of the German intel- 
ligence service. 

Having now told you how the Ger- 
man intelligence failed in 1914, I should 
like to say a word as to how the British 
intelligence succeeded in 1918. You 
will Lord Allenby’s great 
campaign in Palestine in that year, and 
you may have wondered at the audacity 


remember 


of his operations. It is true that in 
war you cannot expect a really great 
success unless you are prepared to take 
risks, but these risks must be reasonable 
To the uninitiated it may some- 
appear that the risks taken by 
Allenby not 
however, was not the case, be- 


ones. 
times 
Lord 
That, 
cause he knew from his intelligence 
every disposition and movement of his 
enemy, every one of his opponents’ cards 
was known to him, and he was conse- 
quently able to play his own hand with 
the most perfect assurance. In these 
circumstances victory was secure. 

I hope you will not think that in this 
or in any other remarks which I may 
make I am taking away the real credit 
of victory from him to whom it is above 
all due—that is, from the British soldier, 
English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealander or Indian. 
No commander, however determined, 
no operations staff, however brilliant, 
no intelligence, 


were reasonable 


however omniscient, 
could have gained success or have pre- 
vented defeat had it-not been for the 
splendid gallantry of our men. It was 
they who had won the war, and all I 
am claiming is that it was the good 
work of our own intelligence and the 
bad work of the enemy’s which ren- 
dered it possible for them to do so 

The public has been offen regaled 
with stories of the Secret Service. It 
is far from me to depreciate the service, 
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as I think I may claim to be its founder, 
at any rate in recent times, and I re- 
ceived inestimable assistance from it in 
the war. That service-has one great 
value, namely, to act as a test of the 
reticence of those connected with it, 
and I much regret that many distin- 
guished men have failed when that test 
has been applied to them. All I intend 
to say of the Secret Service is that its 
essence is secrecy, and the less said 
about it the better. 

I should like, however, to warn you 
against supposing that an intelligence 
officer ever gets like the heroes of Mr. 
William Le Queux’s novels or that the 
secret service is the backbone of intel- 
ligence. Sensationalism enters but little 
into its work, its results are produced 
by hard work, great diligence and un- 
tiring watchfulness, and the painstaking 
collection and collation of every possible 
form of information. Nothing is too 
small to be unworthy of the attention of 
I. D. and no problem too big for it. 
Even the most unlikely rumors should 
be forwarded by intelligence agents to 
headquarters, for it is there alone that 
their worth can be apprized. 

I remember one case during the war, 
when most important information was 
held back by the officer in charge of a 
group of agents abroad because he 
thought it too good to be true—it was 
true all the same and, if he had trans- 
mitted it, might have had an important 
effect on the issues of the campaign. 
Do not suppose that I wish you to think 
that all these rumors should be believed ; 
they are often set about by the enemy 
for purposes of deception, but even then 
important deductions may often be made 
from them. I remember during the 
latter part of the first battle of Ypres 
receiving from Lord Kitchener most 


circumstantial reports of the dispatch 
and arrival of German reinforcements 
on our front. These reports emanated 
from Amsterdam and created much 
alarm and despondency in London when 
Lord Kitchener communicated them to 
the Cabinet without having them first 
properly verified. I well recollect Mr. 
Asquith coming to my office in St. Omer 
about this day seven years ago to ask 
me about them, and my telling him that 
I felt sure they were direct from the 
Great General Staff and that their ob- 
ject was to conceal the withdrawal of 
large masses of German troops from 
Flanders to Poland, and I was able to 
assure him from incontrovertible in- 
formation in my possession that the 
battle was practically over. 
Intelligence personnel may be divided 
into two main groups, a very large one 
which collects information and whose 
main characteristic is acquisitiveness, 
and a very small one which extracts the 
substance from that mass of facts and 
fiction. The mental requisites of this 
last class are: (1) clearness of thought, 
(2) grasp of detail, (3) a retentive 
memory, (4) knowledge of the enemy, 
(5) the power of projection into his 
mind, (6) imagination tempered by the 
strongest common sense, (7) indefati- 
gability, (8) good health, including the 
absence of nerves, and (9) above all 
others, absolute impartiality. A high 
intelligence officer who allows himself 
to have any preconceived notions or 
prejudices is useless. He must look at 
friend, foe and neutral alike—that is, 
merely as pieces on the chessboard. | 
remember one of the very best intel- 
ligence officers I ever had failing at a 
critical moment because he had become 
so imbued with the idea of German 
efficiency that he was incapable of real- 
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izing the significance of their great de- 
feat by the British 4th Army at Villiers 
Bretonneaux on the 8th of August, 1918. 
| know no quality that is so rare and 
so valuable as this of impartiality, or 
keeping an absolutely open mind. Eng- 
lishmen seem to have a strange facility 
for identifying themselves with the ideas 
of the extreme nationalist parties of the 
peoples amongst whom they are living. 
| remember, when I was D. M. L., the 
cases of more than one officer attached 
to the armies of our allies, whose re- 
ports were almost valueless because they 
would look at everything from the 
ultra-national standpoint, who could see 
no fault in the army to which they were 
attached and who appeared to be ig- 
norant that there was any theater ex- 
cept that in which they found them- 
selves. Speaking broadly and neglecting 
many important accessories, intelligence 
may be divided into two main parts: 
offensive intelligence, in which we are 
attacking the enemy and endeavoring to 
find out everything concerning him, and 
defensive intelligence, in which we are 
doing our utmost to prevent him acquir- 
ing information about our service. Both 
of these divisions are equally important, 
and I regret that time will prevent me 
from saying anything at all about the 
latter. 

If you were to ask me which is the 
most important function of the offen- 
sive intelligence, I should probably sur- 
prise you by saying that it is the build- 
ing up and constant verification of the 
enemy’s order of battle. When we went 
to Flanders in August, 1914, we knew 
very little of what reserve units the 
enemy might bring against us. We 
knew, of course, of what his regular 
corps consisted, and that behind them 
there stood large numbers of Landwehr 


Esratz reservists and Landsturm, but 
we were very uncertain as to how they 
would be organized and what new units, 
if any, would be formed. If we were 
uncertain of these points, you may 
imagine how far more uncertain the 
Germans must have been about our own 
organization. 

It very soon became apparent that 
there were many units in the field of 
which we know nothing, and that we 
must, at once, collect every scrap of 
information that would enable us to 
construct the enemy order of battle. 
The advent of the four new German 
corps in the middle of October, 1914, 
made this all the more necessary. 

This work of building up the German 
Order of Battle was taken over by the 
then Capt. Edgar Cox, in my opinion 
one of the most brilliant officers that 
has ever passed out of the R. M. A. into 
the Royal Engineers. He combined 
in an unusual degree an exceptionally 
quick and accurate brain with an almost 
tireless body. He used to sit far into 
the night compiling every shred of in- 
formation, and it was entirely due to 
him that in November, 1914, we were 
able to issue the first edition of the Ger- 
man forces in the field, which shortly 
became the Vade Mecum of every intel- 
ligence. From that day on Cox went 
forward, and I think that Lord Horne 
will agree with me in saying that when, 
as the youngest colonel in the army 
and with the rank of brigadier general, 
he went to France in January, 1918, as 
head of the intelligence at G. H. Q., 
his clearness of exposition of the Ger- 
man plans made an almost electrical 
impression on the commander-in-chief 
and on the army commanders. His un- 
timely death by drowning on the 26th of 
August, 1918, robbed the British Army 
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of its finest intelligence brain and myself 
of a very dear friend. 

I find | am now drawing to the end 
of the time allotted to me and that I 
have barely touched on the fringe of 
my subject. I should have liked to 
have told you something of the work of 
the R. F. C. in the early days of the 
war. They were then a very small 
and very excellent band. Many of them, 
including their very brilliant leader, 
David Henderson, we shall never see 
again, but they have left an imperishable 
name behind them. In those early days, 
as they were so few in number, David 
Henderson used, whenever possible, to 
send the pilot or observer to see me 
after any important reconnaissance. I 
remember particularly two which they 
made and which were of the first im- 
portance. One over Brussels and to the 
west of it just after the German occupa- 
tion of that city, when they saw a great 
force, correctly estimated at a corps, 
marching along the Brussels-Nihove 
road and then turning southwestwards, 
towards Grammont. This was the Ger- 
man Second Corps of the Ist Army, 
Von Kluck’s right flank, which, if Sir 
John French had not wisely fallen back 
from Mons, might have enveloped the 
B. E. F. Again, and even more impor- 
tant, was their reconnaissance on 3d of 
September, 1914. Up till then we had 
thought the Germans were marching on 
Paris, but on that day our British 
aviators saw Von Kluck’s corps turn 
to the southeast. I shall never forget 
myself watching those reports on the 
maps in my room in Melun and being 
stupefied to see great columns stretching 





across the map through Manteuil and 
Betz and La Ferte and Milon, marching 
towards the Marne between Chateau 
Thierry and Trilport. It was this in- 
formation which made it possible for 
Joffre and Gallieni to plan those move- 
ments which resulted in the victory of 
the Marne, the “turning point of the 
world war,” as even German writers 
call it. 

I should like also to tell you of the 
services of the topographical section, 
of the superhuman efforts which it 
made, and of its success in supplying 
the army with maps during the retreat, 
of the survey section of the sound- 
ranging section and of all the numerous 
developments that flowed from it. 

Then there was the censorship, a most 
irksome business, but one which ob- 
tained information of untold importance 
to the nation, besides preventing the 
leakage of our own secrets. Then there 
was the propaganda department, which 
Ludendorff admits to have produced dis- 
astrous results on the morale of the 
German troops and nation, and which 
was chiefly the work of the intelligence 
directorate. 

The whole story is one of enthralling 
interest, but I doubt if it can ever be 
adequately written. I hope that what 
I have told you may give you some 
slight idea of what a vast concern it 
was and how great was its importance. 
I think I may say, too, with truth that, 
starting from the humblest beginnings, 
it expanded, thanks to the zeal and 
talents of its many distinguished work- 
ers, into the best intelligence service 
the world has ever seen. 


D 





The Champagne-Marne Defensive 


By Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr., Infantry 
(Continued) 


NLIKE preceding offensives the 
U Allies had calculated to an un- 
usual degree of accuracy the 
directions and locations and probable 
hour of the July attack. On the 14th 
a deserter from a German unit in front 
of the Fourth French Army divulged 
the precise hour at which the attack in 
that sector would commence. General 
Gouraud immediately issued orders to 
his artillery for a counter preparation. 
The Fifth and Sixth armies were noti- 
fied so that counter preparation was ini- 
tiated along their fronts, most of which 
anticipated the German bombardment. 
The plans for this offensive followed 
those for the battles of March and May. 
In general, there was to be a preparatory 
bombardment of several hours ; then the 
infantry was to advance to the attack 
preceded by a rolling barrage. The bom- 
bardment was to last from about mid- 
night until about 3.30 a. m., when the 
infantry was to advance to the attack. 
The right flank of the attack was at 
the town of Gland on the north bank 
of the Marne, 3 kilometers east of Cha- 
teau Thierry ; its left extended to Mon- 
tagne de Reims. The city of Reims was 
not subject to direct assault but was en- 
circled. The offensive east of Reims 
commenced near Nogent |’Abbesse and 
continued to Massiges on the Tourbe 
15 kilometers or so from the Argonne 
Forest. 
It is a peculiar coincidence that, on 
the morning of July 15, General Luden- 
dorff at the German Headquarters said, 


“If my blow at Reims succeeds now, 
we have won the war!” while at the 
allied headquarters Marshal Foch re- 
marked, “If the German attack at Reims 
succeeds, we have lost the war!” 

From the outset the Germans ex- 
perienced setbacks. The allied artil- 
lery counter preparation surprised many 
units while assembling or en route to 
the assembly point, and disorganized the 
enemy plans and troops. Experienced 
allied commanders were enabled by the 
warning to dispose their forces so as 
to avoid the principal shock of the bom- 
bardment and to meet the infantry at- 
tack in better order. 

East of Reims Von Einem’s Third 
Army fell upon Gouraud’s Fourth Army 
in superior numbers, particularly at 
Prunay and St. Hilaire. In the early 
stages of the fighting on the first day, 
the enemy reached the intermediate posi- 
tions, Gouraud’s main strength with- 
drawing from the advance lines. Stub- 
born efforts were made by the enemy 
against these fortifications, but the 
Fourth Army remained firmly in posi- 
tion. By retiring in force to his heavily 
organized second lines, the general had 
been able to escape severe casualties, 
to analyze the enemy plan of attack, to 
subject the Germans to intense artillery 
fire, and definitely to break the attack 
upon his second lines. 

The second battalion of the 165th 
Infantry, 42d Division, took part in the 
defense of the intermediate zone. The 
battalion was engaged for about six 
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hours the morning of the first day and 
for about one hour the afternoon of the 
second day. The Germans failed to 
penetrate the positions either time. The 
other units of the division were brought 
up into immediate support areas but 


were not actively engaged. The artil- 


lery was employed throughout the bat- 
tle and, according to reports, rendered 
efficient work, but not in direct support 
of its own infantry, since the infantry 
was not in the front line. 

The German endeavor east of Reims 
was, to all intents and purposes, stalled 
on the first day when they were denied 
penetration of the second-line defense. 
With signal success to the west by the 
right wing of the offensive, the gain 
of an average 5 kilometers to the sub- 
sidiary zone might have proven advan- 
tageous. For that reason pressure con- 
tinued against these lines until the Ger- 
man high command was convinced that 
the general attack had collapsed. 

On the first day between Chatillon- 
sur-Marne and Reims, the German First 
Army, under Von Mudra, and the 
Seventh Army, Von Boehn, delivered 
their principal blows against the French 
Fifth Army of Berthelot. The two 
Italian divisions in front of Marfaux 
(near Pourcy and Pargnay) received a 
concentrated attack, which resulted in 
their retreat toward Epernay though the 
Bois de Montagne and its passes. Simi- 
larly at Chatillon-sur-Marne the French 
troops were hurled back. The enemy 
was within 5 kilometers of Epernay 
before the allied lines stiffened suffi- 
ciently to stem the advance. A gain of 
10 kilometers was averaged by the Ger- 
mans in this section of the battle front. 

This success, supplemented by sub- 
stantial progress either to the east of 
Reims or farther west along the Marne 


at Jaulgonne, on the extreme right flank 
of the attack, might have enabled the 
enemy to turn the left of the Fifth 
Army completely, force its withdrawal, 
leaving the left wing of the Fourth 
Army in the air. On the other hand, 
it might have separated the Fifth and 
Sixth Armies sufficiently to disorganize 
them and permit an enveloping move- 
ment around the right flank of the 
Sixth Army. It remained only to bring 
across heavier caliber artillery to con- 
tinue the attack in event either of these 
movements were accomplished.  Fur- 
ther advance was handicapped by the 
lack of support from such larger guns 
and progress on either flank. 

Meanwhile the German left flank had 
failed before the resistance of the 
Fourth Army, and at Dormans the ini- 
tial success of the right flank had been 
checked by the defeat of the enemy en- 
deavor to bridge the Marne at Jaul- 
gonne. The Sixth Army, commanded by 
DeGoutte, met the Seventh Army’s as- 
sault at these two places. 

The French fell back more than 5 
kilometers between Dormans and Chatil- 
lon-sur-Marne. At Jaulgonne the Ger- 
mans were unable to pierce the first-line 
positions of the American 3d Division. 
This is the only sector, so far as is 
known, in which the enemy did not 
reach the intermediate or second-line 
defenses. 

Being one of the important crossings 
which were to be effected over the 
Marne, the Germans sent five divisions 
into the fray at Jaulgonne. The 398th. 
47th (Infantry), and about one-half of 
the 6th Guard Regiment were ordered 
to cross in the sector occupied by the 
30th U. S. Infantry, in the neighborhood 
of Fossoy. The remainder of the 6th 
Guard, with the 175th Infantry and 
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Sth Guard regiment, essayed to bridge 
the Marne at Charteves and Jaulgonne 
and attack the 38th U. S. Infantry. 
From captured documents it is probable 
that a sixth regiment—the 128th— 
formed a part of the attacking force, 
but operated to the fight flank of the 
38th, where it may be supposed to have 
aided in the attempts upon the 38th 
from that side. 

It is to be recalled that the 30th In- 
fantry occupied the Plain of Mezy and 
a part of the entrance to the Surmelin 
Valley on the western side (Crezancy 
to Mezy), while the 38th Infantry held 
the eastern entrance opposite Jaulgonne 
and extended its sector well back into 
the valley on both sides. 

The enemy bombardment was in ac- 
cord with the recent policy of concen- 
trating a great amount of firing into 
a short period of time. It was neces- 
sarily intense and comprehensive. The 
7th Infantry and the 9th Machine Gun 
Battalion were surprised in the midst 
of front-line reliefs. The result was 
loss of life, supplies, and considerable 
confusion. The allied bombardment 
in return accomplished nearly the same 
thing. Aerial photographs, testimony 
of prisoners and inspection of the 
ground show that the Germans suffered 
heavily in men, morale and material. 
The American artillery was firing its 
first active engagement. Many of the 
batteries had not registered, and one 
battery of heavy artillery placed but one 
gun, as the entire regiment was going 
into its positions for the initial time 
that evening. 

At no time during the engagement 
which followed was the 4th Infantry 
(on the left of the 3d Division line) 
subjected to an organized effort on the 
part of the Germans to cross in its 


sector. The 7th Infantry, next in line 
from the left, experienced some desper- 
ate fighting on its right front line only. 
Several units were cut off and sur- 
rounded, but the regiment as a unit was 
not involved. 

The German plan of attack had con- 
templated at least two crossings of 
strength in the face of the 7th Infantry. 
However, as a result of the terrific 
counter-offensive fire by the 3d Division 
artillery, the enemy force assigned to 
this task was completely disorganized 
in the attempt and suffered heavy losses. 
From the information obtained after the 
battle it was learned that these enemy 
troops were then brought over in front 
of the 38th Infantry and took part 
in the endeavor to eject the 38th from 
its position in the Surmelin Valley. 

Hence the 7th Infantry cannot be said 
to have received a determined attack 
in force from the enemy. The Germans 
never passed the front line position on 
the right, while the remainder of the 
7th Infantry sector had no direct contact 
with the enemy whatsoever. 

Because of the foregoing reasons, it 
will be seen that the brunt of the Ger- 
man drive against the 3d Division sec- 
tor was focused upon the Surmelin 
Valley, where were the 30th and 38th 
Infantry. Here the fate of the right 
wing of the 3d Grand Offensive was 
fought to a decision. From the view- 
point of American military history, this 
battle in the Surmelin Valley is of the 
highest interest. 

At 3.30 a. m., July 15, the rolling 
barrage began, immediately followed by 
the infantry attack, the elements of 
which had crossed by bridge and boat 
during the bombardment and assembled 
at the railroad embankment, which had 
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lent itself well to the locating of units 
in darkness, fog, and confusion. 

The first assault was repulsed with 
loss at the very start by desperate fight- 
ing on the part of the troops in the ad- 
vance area of the 30th and 38th In- 
fantry. 

Two companies of the 30th Infantry 
were disorganized and practically an- 
nihilated in the first attack. One com- 
pany retreated without orders; many 
stragglers filtered back toward the rear. 

The front line of the 38th Infantry 
experienced the same heavy losses but 
no withdrawal was attempted at that 
time. 

At 5.30 a. m., after a hurried reorgan- 
ization, the enemy renewed the engage- 
ment. It was then that the 38th In- 
fantry discovered the advanced sector 
of the 30th Infantry, in front of the 
first main line of resistance, to have been 
occupied by the Germans. 

Although this condition, for the most 
part, had been brought about by the 
success attending the enemy’s initial 
assault, yet it is said that the intention 
of the 30th Infantry had been to offer 
its first main resistance to a concentrated 
attack along a line a little way in rear 
of the railroad, crossing its sector from 
east to west, and not to have contem- 
plated a determined stand upon the 
river bank. 

On the other hand it is known to have 
been the plan of the 38th Infantry to 
hold the river line at all costs, and to 
accomplish this purpose there had been 
placed a greater number of troops along 
the river bank than was the case in the 
30th Infantry sector. 

Regarded in this light, it is apparent 
that the forward left flank of the 38th 
Infantry would have been exposed by 
the execution of such purposes, even 


if the Germans had not gained so strong 
a foothold in the face of the 30th In- 
fantry and had not forced back those 
elements holding the river line with 
critical losses and in disorder. 

At any rate the loss of ground, the 
rumors spread by stragglers, the prox- 
imity of the enemy, and the excitement 
of battle, resulted in great confusion 
along the river line of the 30th In- 
fantry and did lay bare the forward 
left flank of the regiment on the right. 
This was certainly an unfortunate situa- 
tion and had not been intended by either 
regiment. 

About the same time enemy fire broke 
out on the right flank of the 38th. The 
French, as afterward proven, had com- 
menced retiring during the bombard- 
ment, which maneuver in the face of the 
enemy attack also developed confusion 
with loss of ground. 

The French withdrawal had effected 
the isolation of two companies of the 
109th Infantry and two companies of 
the 110th Infantry of the 28th Division. 
It will be remembered also that these 
companies were in the bend of the 
Marne east of Jaulgonne. The four 
companies, with those French units 
which had not departed, fought until 
overwhelmed and threatened with total 
destruction, when they likewise with- 
drew to the second line positions. 

The Germans, thus established on hill 
231, on the right of the Surmelin Valley, 
endeavored to push farther back into 
the valley and to attack the 38th In- 
fantry from the flank. 

The 38th Infantry, by 6.00 a. m., 
faced three directions, stood its ground 
until 4.30 p. m., and repulsed repeated 
efforts of the enemy to dislodge the 
regiment from the valley. Frequently 
the fighting developed into hand-to-hand 
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encounters. Late in the afternoon (4.30 
p.m.) the loss of men, the lack of re- 
inforcements and the possibility of being 
surrounded caused the regimental com- 
mander to shorten his line by contract- 
ing the front line 2 kilometers, placing 
the line along the road from Crezancy 
to Paroy and Launay. Here the 38th 
maintained its position, although the 
enemy initiated several determined at- 
tacks on the 16th and 17th. On the 
evening of the 17th a general retreat 
was begun by the Germans from the 
south banks of the Marne. 

The performance of these two regi- 
ments, the 38th and 30th Infantry, was 
considered of sufficient importance to 
merit the following citations from the 
American Commander-in-Chief and 
Marshal Petain. 


The 38th Infantry—General Persh- 
ing: “On this occasion a single regiment 
of the 3d Division wrote one of the 
most brilliant pages in our military an- 
nals. It prevented the crossing at cer- 
tain points of its front, while on either 
flank the Germans who had gained a 
footing pressed forward. Our men, 
firing in three directions, met the Ger- 
mans’ attack with counter-attacks at 
critical points, and succeeded in throw- 
ing two German divisions into complete 
confusion, capturing 600 prisoners.” 

The 30th Infantry—Marshal Petain: 
“An old regiment of the American 
Army, which under the energetic and 
able command of its chief . . . showed 
itself faithful to its traditions in sustain- 
ing the principal shock of the German 
attack of the 15th of July, 1918, on the 
front of the corps to which it was at- 
tached. Under a most violent bombard- 
ment which caused heavy losses, it held 
in spite of all the enemy assault and 
reestablished, integrally, its positions, 
taking more than 200 prisoners.” 


Three German infantry regiments 
were practically annihilated in the at- 


tempt to force the crossing of the Marne 
and obtain a footing in the Surmelin 
Valley. The only known failure of any 
operation in the 3d Division area was 
that of a battalion of the 7th Infantry 

This battalion was directed to attack 
toward Fossoy where, it had been re- 
ported, a German force of some size 
was gathering to the attack. In launch- 
ing the American counter effort the 
battalion was led into the enemy artil- 
lery fire of interdiction. This fire so 
demoralized and confused the command 
that two efforts failed. The report was 
then found to have been incorrect, so 
that no material effect was made upon 
the general engagement other than the 
loss of life involved. 

To the right of the 3d Division, the 
French had been thrown back by the 
German troops crossing in the vicinity 
of Dormans. The enemy penetrated 
some 5 kilometers to St. Agnan, in a 
little tributary valley to the Surmelin. 
There the combined attacks of the 
French and the 55th Brigade of the 
28th Division checked the advance on 
the 16th and the 15th of July. Counter 
blows on the evening of the 16th and 
the morning of the 17th caused a retire- 
ment of the Germans to the Marne. 
This local counter action was a part of 
a heavy attack initiated on the 16th by 
the Fifth Army, which, continuing 
throughout the 17th, succeeded in re- 
gaining the heights between Dormans 
and Montagne de Reims. 

East of Reims the Third German and 
Fourth French armies remained passive 
as regards the general offensive. Each 
awaited the developments in the center 
and on the western flank. 

The First Army at the end of the first 
day’s fighting was well established 
across the Marne in the territory of the 
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French Fifth Army. In following up 
the gains attained, this army had pro- 
gressed so far that it was with difficulty 
that the supply and communication units 
served their purpose. In addition, the 
divisions had only such artillery of small 
caliber as is used by troops maneuvering 
in mountainous country, with which to 
support further efforts to advance 
against the French, without adequate 
supply and larger-caliber guns, the 
enemy was halted. 

Thus, east of Reims, a deadlock ex- 
isted waiting for the developments in 
the center; the center in turn was un- 
able to continue without substantial suc- 
cess either to the east or west; and on 
the west flank the endeavor to force 
the river crossing opposite Jaulgonne 
and gain possession of the Surmelin 
Valley had been forced to collapse in 
front of the American resistance. 

sy the morning of the 16th, there- 
fore, it is apparent to the German high 
command that the offensive could not be 
continued satisfactorily. (The counter 
blow delivered in the center by the 
French Fifth Army on the morning of 
the 16th no doubt influenced this deci- 
sion.) Orders were issued suspending 
the operation. 

It was the intention of the German 
high command to halt only the action 
of the First and Third Armies, while 
the Seventh Army should attempt to 
close in on Reims by an advance up the 
Ardre Valley, thereby possibly to cap- 
ture the city. At the same time the 
contemplated offensive by the army 
group of the Crown Prince Rupprecht 
in Flanders should be carried out. 

While the German high command was 
reaching this decision to discontinue the 
offensive, the allied commander-in-chief 
was carrying to completion his plans 


to strike a counter blow at the exposed 
right flank of the German Seventh 
Army, in the event of just such a situa- 
tion as that which had been produced 
during the fighting on the 15th and 16th 
of July. 

Having learned on the morning of 
the 15th that his Sixth, Fifth and 
Fourth Armies were holding, in spite of 
the enemy successes southwest of Reims, 
Marshal Foch immediately put into 
action the forces which were to realize 
his purpose. 

Thus on the 15th there began a rapid 
transfer of reserves, while the Germans 
were still making progress. British, 
French and American divisions were 
added to the French Tenth Army south 
west of Soissons. Within the protection 
of the Forest de Ritz, the final prepara- 
tions for the attack were carried out, un- 
known to the enemy. The American 1st 
and 2d Divisions, with the Ist Moroccan 
Division, were chosen to furnish th: 
main assault formations. 

By the evening of the 17th these 
preparations were considered in readi- 
ness. The German Seventh Army wa 
then fully committed in the southeastern 
face of the salient. 

Preceded by a rolling barrage and nu- 
merous tanks, but minus an artillery 
preparation, the Tenth Army delivered 
the “Coup de Belier” or “Battering Ram 
Blow” against the northwestern corner 
of the salient at daybreak of July 18 
The enemy positions were pierced to an 
average depth of 5 kilometers along 
the entire front of attack on the first 
day of the offensive. ~ 

The German offensive of July (Cham- 
pagne-Marne Defensive) can be said to 
have been terminated upon the launching 
of this counter-attack. Further enem) 
attempts to advance on the line east 
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Chateau Thierry ceased on the 18th. sumed the offensive in the operations 
retirement of the German forces later to be known as the Aisne-Marne 
the southern banks of the Marne  offensive—an initiation never to be re- 

nmenced in earnest, while between _linquished until the armistice of Novem 
\isne and the Ourcgq the Allies as- ber 11, 1918. 


(To be continued) 
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Save the Forests 


As a consequence of the World War, 
Germany lost 21,547,520 acres of land, 
exclusive of plebiscites or colonies. 
The United States, during a period co- 
extensive with the length of the war, 
burned up 56,488,307 acres of forests, 
covering more than two and a haif 
times as much land as Germany’s en- 
tire war loss. When we stop to con- 
sider that this figure represents one- 
eighth of the total wooded area of the 
United States at the present time, and 
when we further reflect that these dev- 
astated acres, allowing for the most 
sanguine computations, cannot hope 
to become of commercial value again 
for another fifty to seventy years, the 
need of adequate safeguards and of the 
observance of care on the part of the 
civilian population in the preventing 
of the causes of fire becomes increas- 
ingly clear. In the state of Minnesota 
alone, during 1920, approximately 
100,000 acres were burned to the 
ground and several hundred people 
met their death as the direct result. 














The Spirit of the American Soldier 
By John G. Emery (Formerly Major, 18th U. S. Infantry) 


HIS little tale illustrates in a very 

delightful way the indomitable 

spirit of the American private 
soldier and tells why he always went 
forward when sometimes the others 
failed. 
_ It was in the St. Mihiel offensive on 
September 12, 1918, when that salient 
was reduced by the first American Army 
advancing with one corps from the 
west, south of Verdun and two corps 
advancing with a hinge-like movement 
from the south, the hinge being at Pont- 
a-Mousson. Our outfit, the 18th U. S. 
Infantry, lst Brigade, Ist Division, was 
on the extreme left of the two eorps 
which operated from the south, it being 
our job to advance, at the same time 
refusing our left flank. 

In our sector lay Rambucourt within 
our lines, and our first task was to at- 
tack Riechcourt, which lay just within 
the German lines. Immediately in front 
of Riechcourt ran the Rupt-de-Madt, 
a little stream of unknown depth and 
width—unknown because the Germans 
had been in there for four years. The 
stream ran through No Man’s Land. 
Between Rambucourt and the jumping- 
off line, which was well up to the front, 
there were a number of bands of barbed 
wire, and for a week prior to the attack 
the engineers had been busy each night 
cutting paths through to let the troops 
get up to the jumping-off line the night 
before the attack. 

Division orders required the engineers 
to build bridges in parts, carry them 
up to the jumping-off line the night be- 
fore the attack and go over the top 
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with the first wave of infantry at the 
H-hour, and place the bridges acros; 
the stream so that the infantry could 
use them in attacking the town of Riech- 
court. Orders also read that bridges 
could be brought only within 8 kilo- 
meters of the front on trucks and hid 
in the woods until D-1 day and carried 
from there to the jumping-off line on the 
men’s backs after dark, September 1! 

On the night before the attack they 
had the usual liaison between the war 


and it rained, and one can well imagine 
how herculean was the task of carrying 
one of these bridge parts across the 
fields and through the paths in the 
barbed wire up to the jumping-off line 
At 1.00 o’clock a runner came with the 
information that the bridges were at 
the jumping-off line waiting for H-hou: 
At 5.00 we went over. It was still 
quite foggy, and our artillery were 
throwing out a smoke barrage around 
the German front line. It was an easy 
matter for a man to get lost from his 
unit. 

When I arrived at the Rupt-de-Madt 
I found that it was only a small stream 
about thigh deep and that no bridges 
were necessary. At my right Riechcourt 
was taken, and the movement was going 
forward per schedule. We pressed on 
to our first objective, which was on 
higher ground about half a mile beyond 
the town. While I was surveying the 
situation and planning the re-formation 
of the troops for the next forward 
movement, a buck private of the engi- 
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neers came up with one of these bridge 
parts on his back. He threw it down 


with the query : “For God’s sake, where 
is this river we were to put this bridge 
He had gotten lost from his 
unit, carried the bridge part through 
the very stream upon which it was to 
} 


” 
ucross. 


save been used and was still going for- 


ward with it—without orders from any- 
one higher up—looking for a regular 
“hope to die river” across which to put 
his bridge. 

In the language of Hays in that oft- 
repeated rhyme, Jim Bludso, “He seen 
his duty a dead sure thing and he went 
for it thar and then.” 
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The Captain Won 


When General Pershing was in Co- 
blenz he reviewed the entire “Rhine Di- 
vision” at Weissenthurm, near there. 
All officers were instructed to snap 
out of it and answer any questions put 
by the general without hesitation. One 
captain had this especially well in mind. 

“How many expert riflemen have 
you in this company?” queried the 
general. 

“Twenty per 
back the captain. 

“How many sharpshooters?” 

“Forty-two per cent, sir,” just as 
snappily. 

“How many marksmen?” 

“Seventy-six per cent, sir,” instanta- 
neously. 

“How is this, captain?” asked the 
general, after his aide had showed him 
the total of figures he had jotted down 
on his pad. “This totals 138 per cent 
of your company.” 

“The company is over-strength, sir,” 


snapped back the captain. 
ae oe 


cent, sir,” 


snapped 














An Outline of Military Geography’ 
By Colonel Willey Howell, Infantry 


1. Geography has been defined as a 
subject which includes the study of the 
physical conformation of the earth’s 
surface with the distribution of land and 
water, minerals, plants and animals as 
well as its diversities of climate, pro- 
duction, peoples and political divisions. 

Military geography may be stated as 
an evaluation, from a military point 
of view, of the elements which consti- 
tute geography. 

Military geography has properly no 
separate existence. It is a part of 
strategy and of tactics and furnishes 
information no less essential to the cor- 
rect application of strategical and tac- 
tical principles than information of the 
enemy. 

Military geography includes much 
more than topography, though the latter 
is a prime element. Topography has 
been defined as .the determination by 
observation, measurement and record 
on the ground; and the representation 
by projection and convention on a plane 
surface of the forms, features, struc- 
tures, accidents of surface and incidents 
of rock, earth, water and vegetation 
of a considered portion of the earth’s 
surface. 

2. The logical conduct of modern war 
requires a plan of campaign which, in 
turn, presupposes as definitely deter- 
mined: (a) the enemy, (b) the general 
strategic policy, (c) the probable theater 
of war. 

The general strategic policy of a 
country may vary with each foreign 
nation regarded as potentially hostile. 


It is based in part and to some extent 
on relative geographic positions, to some 
further extent on conflicting national 
aims and- ambitions likely to result j; 
war, but mainly on relative military 
capacity, which latter includes relative 
preparedness. Military capacity varies 
directly with the economic and financial 
strength of a nation and with its attitude 
towards a peace-time military establish- 
ment. 

A strong nation already prepared for 
war will normally adopt the strategic 
offensive. A strong nation unprepared 
for war will of necessity adopt the 
strategic defensive ; if it be able to avert 
disaster in the early stages of the war, 
it may be able to change to the active 
defense, a defense seeking a favorable 
decision. A weak nation will be im- 
mediately forced into the passive defen- 
sive with an ultimate degeneration into 
a purely guerilla type of warfare 

The probable theater of war emanates 
directly from the type of general stra 
tegic policy that, either voluntarily or 
per force, is adopted. It is useless to 
select and study the enemy’s country 
as the probable theater of war when it 
is patent that other factors will prevent 
its ever becoming the scene of an 
military operation. Only in a case where 
a nation is strong enough and sufficient!) 
well prepared to adopt the strategic of- 
fensive can it hope reasonably to select 
the enemy’s country as its theater of 
war and thus avoid the disadvantages 
the disruptions, the moral and materia! 
losses incident to invasion. 
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fhe “probable theater of war” is the 
special field of military geography. 
3. A plan of campaign consists of 
main elements—a plan of mobiliza- 
n and a plan of operations. 
Mobilization, in the modern sense, in- 
ludes not only the collection and prep- 
for combat, 
but, so far as needed, the consecration 
f all the financial and economic pos- 
sibilities of the nation to the purposes 


aration of armed forces 


f the war. 

A general plan of operations, such as 
s here referred to, is a statement of 
the general lines of military activity 
proposed to be adopted, especially on 
the initiation of the war. These general 
lines of military activity are arrived at 
and determined upon as the result of 
ne or more courses of reasoning gen- 
erally based on the following: (a) The 
general strategic policy; (0) relative 
military capacity ; (c) the lines of prob- 
ble enemy activity; (d) the charac- 
teristics of the probable theater of war. 

\ plan of operations will generally 
provide for: (a) The specific strategic 
bjects to be accomplished; (b) the as- 
signments of missions to commanders ; 
(c) the concentration and assignment 
of troops; (d) the development of lines 
of communication. 

4. The term “probable theater of 
var’ applies to the area likely to be the 
scene of active military operations. It 
may consist of the entire territory of 
a state or of only a part thereof. As 
already pointed out, its selection is made 
by that belligerent government which 
is able to take the strategic offensive. 

It may be possible to assign definite 
limits to a theater of war as where the 
area of state is small and will be entirely 
involved. On the other hand, it may be 
expected, as in the case of large coun- 


tries, that these limits will progressively) 
extend as the war proceeds. 

In any event, the frontiers of both 
belligerent states may be, and the fron- 
tier of the state on the strategic defen- 
sive will be, the scene of the preliminary 
military contact if the theater of wat 
is to be sited in either. 

5. The probable theater of war is 
studied both 
within. 


from without and from 
Taken as a whole and viewed 
from without, the general shape of its 
ground plan may assist in the determi- 
nation of the special type of strategic 
operation best adapted to its attack o1 
the particular measures required for it 
defense. 

The ground plan of a theater of war 
may be compact and roughly square 
or it may present any sort of a variation 
therefrom; it may be long and narrow 
or it may approximate a rough lane. 

It is obvious that, depending on the 
ground plan as a whole or only in part, 
these several types respectively favor 
the special forms of the strategic of- 


fensive, as the strategic envelopment, 


the strategic frontal attack, or the stra- 
tegic penetrating operation. 

Having determined upon the special 
type of strategic offensive most likely 
to be adopted by the enemy, the nation 
on the strategic defensive is better able 
to make concentrations and disposition 
to meet it. 

6. That frontier of the theater of war 
likely to become the scene of first mili- 
tary contact is of paramount importance 

There are several phases in the con- 
sideration of such a frontier: Its shape, 
its character, provision previously made 
for its defense, its sensitive areas 

7. The shape of a frontier is a | 
of the same subject as the ground pla 


of a theater of war. The point s 
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to be of greater importance where the 
frontiers of the belligerent states ad- 
join. 

These conclusions have been reached 
as to the relative value of the several 
types of geometrical shapes of frontiers : 

a. On the whole the re-entrant shaped 
frontier is the most advantageous be- 
cause it enables the side possessing it 
to strike at the enemy’s communications 
while protecting his own. 

b. To take advantage of the re-entrant 
shape of frontier the army using it must 
possess the power of debouching over 
it at properly situated points. 

c. The salient form of frontier con- 
fers the power on the offensive of de- 
bouching into the enemy’s territory 
from either side and enables a concen- 
trated force to act by interior lines 
against the opponent whose forces are 
split asunder by the salient. 

d. The salient confers the power on 
the offensive of sometimes securing a 
shorter route to the main objective than 
would otherwise be possible, and one 
which gives a shorter line of com- 
munication through hostile territory. 

e. To the defensive, a salient, unless 
large and roomy, has the disadvantage 
of not giving sufficient space for any 
except a small force which is then likely 
to be “pinched off.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
ideal land frontier, other things being 
equal, is a straight line whereby all 
problems relating to the shape of the 
frontier are eliminated. Any departure 
from a straight line, in the way of 
salients of re-entrants, while they may 
introduce advantages, also introduce dis- 
advantages of equal or greater magni- 
tude. 

8. As for character, a frontier line, if 
it possesses any prominent feature at 


all, may consist of any one of the follow- 
ing or a combination thereof: 

a. One or more mountain ranges, a; 
the Austro-Italian frontier in 1915. 

b. More or less desert country, as the 
southern frontier of the United State; 

c. Swamps, as the East 
frontier. 

d. Great lakes, as the northern bound- 
ary of the United States. 

e. A river line. 

f. A line of sea coast. 

Where the frontier is entirely a sea- 
coast line or a line of considerable in- 
land bodies of water, it is likely, in 
modern times, that naval operations of 
moment will precede all land operations. 
Depending on relative naval capacity, 
whatever of strategic value may be ac- 
complished by either navy, from the 
standpoint of land operations the gen- 
eral effect is not other than to slow 
down the offensive and gain time for 
the defensive. 

Though the matter is too complicated 
for trustworthy generalization, it ; 
probable that a different set of strateg- 
ical and tactical principles will apply 
with each characteristic type of frontier. 
Attempts to catalog the advantages and 
disadvantages pertaining to each, with- 
out reference to a real or an assumed 
situation, result in abstractions of little 
practical value. 

9. The influence of fortified areas, 
specially constructed in time of peace 
for the defense of frontiers, is perhaps 
most interestingly illustrated in purely 
land warfare by the forts of Belgium 
and France in 1914 and later. Their 
value and position in modern warfare 
are believed to be still an undetermined 
question. Unless they can be brought 
to a point where they can withstand 
modern heavy field artillery they are 
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not impregnable, and therefore will 
scarcely ever justify the expense of their 
construction. 

Another phase of the same proposi- 
tion is the sea-coast fortifications of the 
United States, as yet untried in war. 
The only principle applicable to them 
which can yet be said to have been 
finally determined is that they are use- 
ful only, or mainly, in conjunction with 
the operation of mobile forces. 

10. A sensitive area from the stand- 
point of the defense is an area in the 
probable theater of war which the 
enemy will most likely attack. It may, 
and usually will be, an area subadjacent 
to the frontier at which military con- 
tact will first take place. It may be sensi- 
tive by reason of some feature within 
its own confines, as a line of easy inva- 
sion, or by reason of the fact that it 
leads up to the probable main or a sec- 
ondary object of the campaign. In 1870 
France had one sensitive area with 
respect to Germany’s land operations, 
the Franco-German frontier between 
Luxemburg and Switzerland, and be- 
yond that lay the main German objec- 
tive, Paris. In 1914, with the exception 
of Lorraine and Alsace, the sensitive 
area would have been the same but for 
the German violation of Belgian neu- 
trality. In the World War, England’s 
principal sensitive area was Belgium 
and northern France, both areas outside 
her own territorial limits and, similarly, 
our own sensitive areas in the same war 
were, primarily, France; secondarily, 
the British Isles. 

In general, the belligerent who is able 
to take the strategic offensive makes his 
own selection of the sensitive areas. 
Such selection is generally the result of 
the compromise of many factors which 
may be classified: (a) Those purely 


military; (b) those concerning 
nomics. 

By reason of the principle that tac- 
tical victory is the basis of strategical 
success, the enemy will select those re- 
gions to attack which assure him the 
greatest promise of tactical success, at 
the same time the conquest of which 
will accord most nearly with his strate- 
gical aims and objects. The physical 
objects which have a bearing on ta 
success are nearly as numerous as the 
instances of their tactical application 
that final 
victory in modern war is a matter of 


By reason of the principle 


economic collapse rather than of mili- 
the enemy will 
mally attack those areas which 
enable him immediately or ulti: 
to reach 


no;¢Tr- 


tary ascendency, 


the economic heart of the 
opposing belligerent. In this connection, 
the vital the United 

from an economic standpoint, ha 


area of States 


determined to be the area east of 
upper Mississippi and north of 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania 
The enemy will carefully avoi 
persion in his selection of sensitive are: 
and in his operations against 
Dispersion is oppo ed to concentrati 
Tactical concentration is not the 
as strategical concentration. Ta 
concentration is the physical proxin 
of combat troops on the battlefield and 
the application of all the energies 
resented by them at a specific time and 
a specific place in an effort to accom 
plish an assigned tactical mission. Stra 
tegic concentration is merely the bend 
ing of energies toward the accomplish 
ment of a military end of a nature not 
tactical. Troops must be concentrated 
before being called on for battle. Bu 


bodies of 


1 


troops may pe 


vor} 
rking in 


apart and still be 
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for the accomplishment of a given stra- 
tegical aim. 

Immense field armies are features of 
modern war. If the frontier is not 
overly large it will be entirely occupied 
by the front lines of the field armies. 
But even then, strategic aims and tac- 
tical operations will refer to sensitive 
areas. 

11. Everywhere in the theater of war 
will be found important and clearly de- 
fined points, the possession of which 
must obviously give a distinct strategical 
advantage to the holder. 

Such places as the crossings and en- 
trances of large rivers, mountain passes, 
defiles of all kinds, capitals of countries, 
harbors, arsenals, dockyards, railway 
junctions can all become strategical 
points of great importance. 

The distribution of these may be such 
as to prevent their groupment into de- 
fined sensitive areas, or it may be pos- 
sible so to group some of them only. 

12. Some of the geographical condi- 
tions of the probable theater of war do 
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not affect military operations directly, 
but indirectly only. Their influence is, 
nevertheless, frequently of extreme im 
portance. Winter and summer, extreme 
heat or cold, the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds, the measure of rain, snow, 
frost and haze, the length of the day- 
light hours, the geological character of 
the soil and the likelihood of camp 
or other diseases are all matters that 
have recorded their mark on militar) 
history. 

13. Formal strategic notions are of 
little avail in the conduct of war 
Jomini’s effort, by deduction from Na- 
poleon’s campaigns, to reduce the art 
of war to the mere application of forces 
along geometrical lines is now generally 
discredited. The art of war is the cul- 
tivated ability to apply skillfully the 
means at hand to the attainment of the 
object in view. 

Military geography supplies informa- 
tion concerning some of these means 
and suggests the manner in which they 
may best be used. 








Infantry Equipment 
By Major B. G. Chynoweth, Infantry 


The trail 
warmer 


T IS an age of science. 
of inventions grows and 

the scientific leaders assure us that 
the secret of untold resources lies just 
The fanatics in all 
fields are straining at the leashes that 


bind them to the conservative majorities, 


beyond our noses. 


yelping like packs of hounds. Some, 
indeed, have run quietly ahead to reach 
and mark down their quarries. Others, 
too timid to run alone, are reproaching 
their associates for not following rapidly 
enough. There must be many lessons in 
What is the 
lesson for us in the Army, who are as 
What 


has the infantry to do with inventions? 


this bewildering chase. 
concerned as any in success? 


The Army has a serious responsibility 

-the protection of our state. We must 
not only guard against present maraud- 
ers, but also prepare for future clashes 
with those who are not mere marauders 
but who are earnest followers of the 
trail themselves. When the time comes, 
we shall be the ones to equip and lead 
our people against other great nations in 
arms. Leadership is first in importance, 
but we should never forget that equip- 
ment is an element of leadership. In 
this mechanical age, how shall we best 
employ mechanical means for warlike 
purposes? We must approach this ques- 
tion alone. We are not likely, the next 
time, to have a three-year experience 
of allies upon which to base our deci- 
sions. 

Seeking an answer to the above ques- 
tions, one should go first to the special- 
ists in equipment. He should approach 
them with open mind yet with jealous 


purse. He must have charity but not 


too much generosity. If he is generous, 
he will exhaust his resources with the 
first enthusiast he meets. The aviato 
will convince him that future wars will 
be won only in the air. The chemist 
will evolve deadly gases to eliminat 
other elements. The specialist in tanks 


Then, 
searcher returns to the 


will see only tanks when the 


solitude of his 
own thoughts, he is likely to find these 
thoughts badly confused. After a tim 
however, he will come to the 


sion that in the next wars, as in the pa 


‘ 
] 


the decisive blows will be administered 
by the infantry soldier, equipped with 
the best of hand weapons 
We really cannot get away from the 
infantry soldier. He has been and will 
continue, in an all-round sense, the best 
fighting machine that the world can pro 
duce. He cannot knock down a tree, 
but he can climb it or slip around. He 
cannot fly, but he can cross any ground, 
dig holes, and crawl into the enemy’ 
burrow. In short, he can always arrive 
with hot eyes and cold steel to search 
out human beings wherever they might 
hide. It is just this last touch that is 
decisive. Human beings will take cove: 
under ground, dodge tanks, use gas 


masks, and maintain their own stubborn 


purposes—until confronted with the 
steel with 
Then they give in 


decide. 


human courage behind it 


The infantry must 


Hence, after all, when we loosen our 
purse strings for mechanical develop- 
ment it is not a question of how much 


to give the Ordnance Department, the 
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Infantry 





Equipment 





Air Service, the Tanks, or any special- 
The question must always be: 
What does the infantryman need? It 
is all for him, whether heavy guns 
or gas. He should decide these matters 
in time of peace as he decides the more 
stirring conflicts of war. It is he who 
must be searching, in this scientific age, 
for the scientific benefits. He should 
search with charity for all, but with 
generosity only for himself. He must 
not think of the glory of the tanks 
or of the romance of the air. He should 
think only of the success which he must 
decide. He should think of the grim 
expenditure of infantry blood that will 
be the real cost of victory. In his eyes, 
therefore, all equipment must appear to 
be infantry equipment. 

The specialist often fails to under- 
stand the apparent lack of generosity in 
the infantryman. He cannot see why 
the latter does not respond readily to 
his own rosy dreams. This is natural. 
The one has perhaps staked his future 
in his own special field, with no sense 
of responsibility for other activities. He 
can afford the luxury of dreams. The 
infantryman, however, is responsible not 


ists. 


for one arm but for the success of all, 
success purchased with his own blood. 
Bitter experience having taught him that 
there is no royal path to victory, he is 
inclined to suspect either the judgment 
or the motives of one who comes to 
him with a panacea for all of the ills 
of the soldier. Yet these two are in- 
dispensable to each other. The infantry- 
man is the raison d’étre of the specialist, 
yet the former cannot hope to exist 
without the latter. They must learn to 
meet with common interest on middle 
ground. 

All thines come about through faith. 
The sense of proportion needed for the 


proper solution of problems in equip- 
ment and organization must be based 
upon mutual trust among the component 
elements. The basic elements should 
charitably discount the specialist enthu- 
siasm while remaining open to their 
ideas, thus gaining the undoubted bene- 
fits of specialized knowledge. If the 
specialists, on the other hand, will re- 
member that all things depend upon the 
sacrificial success of infantry, they will 
not only have clearer insight of their 
own fields but they will also be more 
likely to present their cherished ideas 
in an instructive and appealing manner. 
The enthusiast who loses sight of all 
but his own specialty and who attempts 
to coerce everyone into his own mental 
paths is a betrayer of his trust. He 
fails to understand, and he injures his 
cause by making it a matter of repug- 
nance or suspicion to those for whom it 
might be of value. Nothing is so harm- 
ful to our service as narrow prejudice 
of arms and internal suspicion. When 
these are present one can be certain that 
they depend upon selfish ambitions. 
What, then, does the infantryman 
need? Above all, he must have the best 
weapons of destruction that can be de- 
vised. Also he must have the maximum 
of mobility. Finally, his needs must 
be provided for under the economic law. 
These rules are basic. It is in elaborat- 
ing them that we discover the need 
for such elements as artillery, transport, 
signals, airplanes, etc. All are devised 
to facilitate that final thrust of the 
bayonet. They cannot be considered in- 
dependently. Only by using the above 
rules as a solid basis for adjustment 
can we arrive at harmonized tables of 
organization and equipment. If we 
evade such principles and resort to “rule 
of thumb” methods of computing, we 





will achieve systems that, while of 
present value perhaps, will be irrespon- 
sive to progress. In the absence of war 
experience we can make progress only 
through the use of principles based upon 
our own previous experience and modi- 
fied by experience in other fields. Cer- 
tainly we must have progress. 

It is not intended here to discuss the 
methods of thought whereby we evolve 
our tactical organization. We all know 
that each tactical unit is built up in a 
balance between power and mobility. 
We know that the synthesis of organiza- 
tion produces the infantry division, 
which comprises all that the infantryman 
can use in rapid maneuver. We under- 
stand further that the corps and the 
Army are devised to give the infantry- 
man what he needs when successively 
slowed down, as he will be when such 
great masses of men are employed. At 
last there is the organization of the na- 
tion in arms, springing from the fixed 
centers of industry. The important thing 
to remember in this is unity. There 
should be no planes of division in this 
great scheme, as far as concerns princi- 
ples. The same principles which govern 
the organization and equipment of the 
infantry platoon apply with equal force 
in the industrial factories. The worker 
in the mills or the tiller of the soil is 
potentially the same man who must later 
use the rifle and bayonet. The essential 
difference lies in the mobility of their 
dispositions. 

It is perhaps difficult to see any rela- 
tion existing between the equipment of 
the infantry soldier and that of the 
civilian mechanic. The one has por- 
celain tubs, moving pictures, electric 
lights, street cars and paved streets. 
The other has mud puddles, rifles, can- 
dies, the army mule and open fields. 
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Yet it is not because he is a soldier 
that we equip him so meagerly. It is 
because he belongs to a maneuvering 
unit, while the other is fixed in his activ 
ities. We would give the infantryman 
all that there is in equipment if it did 
not interfere with his movements. Just 
as the athlete must sacrifice some luxu 
Yet 
limits of his 
training, has the best of things that na 
ture provides. 


ries, so must the infantryman. 
the athlete, within the 
Similarly, the infantry 
man should be limited in his equipment 
only by the scope of true military prin 
ciples. It may seem idle to discuss such 
Nevertheles 
it is the obvious that is often ignored 
Recognizing that there is a difference 
between equipment and the 
equipment of armies, we tend in time 
of peace toward making this difference 
absolute instead of relative. Traditions 
often mislead us. There is a sort of 
suppressed heroism that glories in the 
disadvantages of antedated methods 
Such heroism has held back the Chinese 
Similar folly made the soldiers of Brad 
dock stand up before the fire of hidden 
Indians. 


an obvious thing as this. 


civilian 


We must always remember 
that heroism deserves success only when 
it follows the paths of reason. Inactive 
ourselves, we must study the processes 
of reason in civilian enterprise 

In civil industry, progress is the guid 
ing principle of equipment, within eco 
nomic limits. Success, in the long run, 


comes to those who dare to make 


changes, to substitute the untried for 
the old. Industrial leaders are searching 


for the latest and best in equipment 
field 
there are men striving for inventions 


that they might use. In every 
who will gain the rewards of distinction 


Distinction is progress. The proper use 
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of capital is in supporting the pioneers 
during their unproductive periods. 

Society based upon exploration need 
have no fears for its civilization. A 
state which can grow harmonically will 
survive. And these things result auto- 
matically when men are governed more 
by curiosity than by tradition. An army 
endowed with the pioneering spirit will 
keep up to date and efficient. If we 
cannot set the pace, we should at least 
keep up with the Jones. It is agreed 
that future wars will be decided by the 
infantry. We must always remember, 
however, that the enemy will have in- 
It will be the progressive 
infantry who will win. It will be the 
curious infantryman who searches over 
the gifts of science and invention and 
takes of these what he can use without 
violating his own special command- 
ments. We can respect our traditions, 
but with the appreciation that true tradi- 
tions are spiritual. We must throw 
material traditions to the winds when 
We should be aggres- 
sive in peace as well as in war. 

The infantryman interested in equip- 
ment should add to his studies the tech- 
nical journals with their copious adver- 
tisements. Here he will find paraded 
all of the things that are produceable. 
Then, if he is truly curious, he will equip 
himself by elimination rather than by 
selection. If we merely try to select 
what we know to be necessary, we will 
miss many good things. Let us rather 
go over the entire list and eliminate only 
what we do not need or cannot have. 
Let us ask of each new thing, not if 
it has ever been used in war before, but 
only: “Is it of no value? Would it 
decrease our mobility? or Is it beyond 
the economic limit?” We should deter- 
mine economic values, not absolutely but 


fantry, too. 


reason dictates. 








with relation to effectiveness. If these 
tests, then, do not eliminate, the article 
in question is an infantry need, whether 
it be an airplane or a new fountain pen 
We have not fully employed this method 
in the past. In fact we were frightful, 
incurious about scientific developments 
Many years elapsed after the introduc 
tion of the typewriter in commercial 
offices before we realized that it is 
need for our equipment tables. We 
were slow to use the motor truck al- 
though it was distinctly an American 
development. We have stubbornly held 
to an uncomfortable and unsanitary cut 
of uniform clothing. We were slow to 
appreciate even the machine gun. We 
really failed to make the most of the 
progressiveness of our country. But 
we have learned. 

For the soldier, war is usually either 
a school of bitter experience or a coro- 
We have had the 
novel experience of participating in a 
great war in which we neither felt the 
sting of defeat nor yet enjoyed the full 
rewards of independent victory, with 
the dangerous pride that usually penal- 
izes success. We lost brave men, but the 
We won, but 


nation of success. 


losses were not vital. 
we know the odds that were with us. 
We came out with a wonderful store 
of experience, and we have learned. 
Perhaps our learnings have not been 
made manifest in action. Perhaps we 
are yet going through our period of dis- 
sut through 
the haze one must begin to see that we 
have achieved at least the conception 
of an organization that will enable us 
to profit from experience. 

In the new army, whatever its size, 
there will be a breadth, a freedom of 
action and an inspiration that were un- 
dreamed of before the war. There are 


organization and doubts. 





new channels here and there which 
place us in contact with our country 
and with its industries. We have a voice 
with the people, and the possibilities 
of our service are limited only by our 
ability to perform. At the same time, 
the infantry has gained its voice with 
the Army. It is for the infantry, in fact, 
to give strength and volume to the self- 
expression of the military establishment. 

It will be some time, perhaps, before 
we fully appreciate the significance of 
The 
foundation work was dreary, and many 


our new infantry organization. 


an infantryman sacrificed his all in its 
service. The superstructure went up so 
quickly during the war that we hardly 
realized ‘its growth. Actually, there 
remain only the fitting out and furnish- 
ing of this new temple. We may be 
skeptical of it at first. Its effects, how- 
ever, are inevitable. There is a labora- 
tory where we can investigate and de- 
termine all questions pertaining to the 
infantry, though they mvolve all arms 
of the service. There is an infantry 
head in the War Department to guide 
infantry activities and to give authori- 
tative expression to infantry decisions. 
For the rest—there is majority! One 


often underestimates the effects of 
majority, because majority so seldom 
organizes. Small groups appear to guide 
In the 
long run, however, the word of the 
many is law. No matter how mute our 


ve Ices 


the issues this way and that. 


may be, their numbers count. 
Consciously or not, the infantry will 
be the voice of the Army. 

What does all of this mean for in- 
fantry equipment? It means that hence- 
forth the infantry must decide such 
matters. No longer can it be pas- 
sively provided with its needs by special- 
ists. We cannot rely upon the Ordnance 
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Department to choose our arms, not 
can we allow the supply services, gen- 


erally, free rein in determining our 
equipment. 
wares, 


These must offer us their 
shall what we 
Even more than this, we shall 
guide them in their development. We 
should keep them informed as to what 


and we accept 


wish. 


we desire, and they must loyally pro- 
duce. They will give us specialized 
advice as to what is available, but they 
must look to us for production policies. 
It should be realized 


that the money 


they spend is not theirs. It is entrusted 
to them to give us the things that will 
facilitate our success and thereby their 
own success. The patronage of money 
We must see 


direction in 


is a powerful influence. 
to it that 
production and supply is so strong that, 
if there must be patronage, it will be 
the patronage of the majority. In this 
way only will the best service be pro- 


our affairs of 


vided in preparedness for those who 
pay out this money in taxes. 

Yes, we have learned. But we must 
This is all 


a great change that has occurred. 


continue to learn even more. 
There 
will be many a controversy before out 
new organization is exerting its proper 
influence. Yet these need not be bitter 
disputes. They need be only discourses 
of reason. We need only appreciate our 
new position for that position to lend 
us a dignity that can assert itself against 
any reaction. Gravity and firmness, 
coupled with active interest, will attain 
What 
all, but the aims 
of the Army? Who so well able to in- 
fluence those aims for the good as the 


for infantry all of our aims. 
are our aims, after 


element that represents unity? There 
are no separate purposes, or, if there 
are, then these must be relinquished 
others are 


No matter how well the 
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working, no matter how ably the Gen- 
eral Staff is doing its part, unity of 
purpose and combined efficiency will 
come only with the education and self- 
expression of the majority. The in- 
fantry must study the arms and services 
as never before. We must know our- 
selves. Not least, we must be modernly 
equipped. 

One may wonder again at the rela- 
tion of this discussion to infantry equip- 
ment. Yet it is not a wonder, Equip- 
ment plays a part in war that is so 
often underestimated. It cannot be 
studied as a thing apart from other 
considerations, 

Second only to the organizational les- 
son of the war was the lesson regarding 
the employment of science in provision 
of material. We are too prone to study 
“pure” tactics. We so often accept 
equipment as a stable element as though 
tactics was not always built up about 
matériel and matériel not always chang- 
ing. There is hardly a move to be made 
on the checkerboard of war that does 
not depend upon this gun or that, or the 
capacity and speed of a motor-truck, 
Napoleon boasted that his knowledge 
of tactics was based upon an ability to 
design and manufacture any technical 
element employed by his command. We 
recognize this truth perhaps, but do we 
fully recognize that the development 
of modern production methods makes 
it necessary to know not only present 
equipment but also the “rate of 
change?” 

In the past we have sometimes been 
uncharitable in criticism of the produc- 
ing services. We felt that these did 
not always give us the best. Even now 
there is a tendency to criticize those 
who are trying to develop our tools. 
This is a very unjust attitude to assume. 


We must remember that these services 
were forced to work almost independ- 
ently, with slight help from us. The 
quantity production of modern times 
was made possible only through the 
education of the consuming public. The 
producer is able to accomplish the best 
results only when the consumer is ac- 
tively awake to the possibilities and 
earnestly seeking his needs. The supply 
services have felt the lessons and are 
working in their fields to gain all pos- 
sible benefits for the Army. The in- 
fantry laboratory is prepared to test 
all infantry inventions. Yet this is not 
enough. If we are to have the mechan- 
ical development that is promised, that 
is needed for our future success, there 
must be understanding throughout the 
infantry. There must be the mute voice 
of the majority, calling for its wants. 
The infantry needs what it has not. 
This is the lesson—to be humble and 
search for our faults and defects. This 
is a lesson for the consumer as truly 
as for the producer. A long-distance 
automobile race is lost by a driver who 
is unexcelled in using the capabilities 
of this machine but who fails to sense 
its weaknesses. Most of us can drive 
cars, but few can locate troubles. In- 
fantry equipment will keep up to date 
when we learn to study its shortcomings. 
Infantry officers generally should 
know their arm so well that they feel, 
not a complacent grasp of their present 
instruments, but a vague anxiety for 
their limitations. They should continu- 
ually visualize their losses in future 
wars and endeavor to determine the po- 
tential causes. They need not know 
how to correct the deficiencies. Just 
silently wonder, and then, as the silent 
prayers of the housewife brought forth 
the washing machine, their hidden 
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orayers Will be answered by the produc- will attain best results from good ideas. 
ing services. Those who reject new ideas often find 

The infantryman is the first to resist them materialized in the hands of their 
the enthusiastic arguments of the spe- enemies. Those who accept the ideas 
ialists. We tire of hearing about the alone can be prophets. Those who ac- 
supremacy of the air, the chemists, or cept ideas and demand of them results 

f the tanks. It is a paradoxical truth, will succeed in the world of accomplish- 
however, that the less we are interested ment. The infantry, above all, must 
n these the more we hear of them. If  gucceed. 

we disown the instruments that are 


Henceforth, let the infantry be the 
really our own servants, then others who 


patron of mechanical development. Let 
appreciate them will claim them as their 5 be Jeaders in equipment. We should 


vn and advertise = in a manner be charitable toward all ideas. If we 
bjectionable to us. The quickest way 
ve mate ae * would not be generous to other arms, 
be rid of a promoter is to encourage 


; at least we should be generous to those 
Realize that all equipment is ours 


: of our own ranks who must risk sacri- 
nd seize the new ideas as our own eyes ‘ 
. - fice in future wars. We are not gen- 
Demand results of specialists who are 
% Bes - erous to these unless we take eVery step 
rking at these things, and, if they : 
fail, replace them with those who will : : 
. S -coree C = 
ceed. In other words, accepting ¢4ipment, the highest degree of me 


mechanical development as our problem, chanical development, that the specialist 


necessary to secure for them the best 


we should encourage our specialists arms and the industries of our country 

rather than require them to encourage can produce. Infantry needs are infinite. 
is. We will then be quickly rid of noi- Let those needs be filled gradually 
me prophets, for it is much easier through the infinite influence of the 
) predict than to produce. Also, we majority. 


D 


Lots of Weather 

“I want to do some shopping today, 
dear,” said a fond wife. “That is, of 
course, if the weather is favorable. 
What is the forecast ?” 

He consulted the paper and promptly 
chanted off: “Rain, hail, snow, thun- 
der, lightning and floods.” 














Teaching Methods at the Infantry School 
By Captain Elbridge Colby, Infantry 


HE HEAD of one of the most 

progressive and interesting libra- 

ries in this country took occasion, 
in a recent correspondence with me, to 
say that the whole question of academic 
freedom was merely a matter of em- 
ployment and, so different were the 
conditions of employment, that the 
Army had a tremendous advantage in 
this particular over any collegiate ad- 
ministration, This was while I was 
mulling over in my mind and discussing 
with my friends the ideas which I have 
only recently ordered and arranged in 
the role of apologist of army education. 
The librarian granted my main conten- 
tion concerning academic freedom but 
still seemed to think there was a great 
disparity between civilian and military 
conditions. Indeed he merely represents 
the usual view when he tells me that a 
college teaches men how to think and 
that the Army teaches’ men how to do 
things. This is an incorrect layman’s 
view. He probably remembers the line 
from Tennyson: 


“Theirs but to do and die” 


or possibly recalls merely some snappy 
exhibition drill which he has seen. He 
probably is completely unaware of the 
tremendous demands made upon indi- 
vidual initiative and intelligence among 
all ranks, down to include the lowest, 
now made by the altered circumstances 
of modern warfare. 

As I shall later show in greater detail, 
the Army needs men who can think 
and is wisely developing intelligence 
and is teaching men, both on the drill 
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field and in its schools, to think clear}, 
and to make logical decisions.  F4¢) 
weapon must be learned as a piece 

machinery, of course; but each weapo, 


has in addition certain tactical charg. 
teristics such as mobility, visibility anq 


fire power, which govern its uses. |; 
order to employ it effectively, sow 


thinking must exist—in the enlisted ma; 
who fires the piece as well as in the 


higher commander who orders it in: 
position. 
But I fear I digress. Here and noy 


I intend merely to suggest the answer 
to this problem and to leave my weight 


ier arguments until a later chapter 


The second and really the most an- 


noying distinction, when we come | 
compare the army officer with 
civilian teacher, lies in exactly what the 


do. They both follow the same law: 
of pedagogy, as will perhaps be granted 
The two are easily regarded as parts 


of great training institutions: The Arm 


has its kindergarten work for recruits 
it has its grammar grades in company 
training, its secondary schools in the 
classes for noncommissioned officers 
and its higher education in such institu- 


} 


tions as the Infantry School. In order 
to handle tangible facts instead of haz) 
theory, I propose to compare the In- 


fantry School, as_ representative 


purely military higher education, with 
collegiate instruction. I do this because 
the two are eminently comparable and 
because each represents practically the 
same stage in the respective training 


systems. 


The similarities will be made mort 
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hyious if we classify them into groups 
.nd show them in detail under separate 
headings, somewhat in this fashion: 
Teaching problems, (b) persons 
inder instruction, (c) subjects taught. 
\s | take them up in turn, I shall from 
time to time, in addition to elaborating 
my main thesis of identity, show how 
the Army trains its students to think 
nd not simply to do, and also show 
v in many essentials army instruction 
s better than, and has many advantages 
ver, that given in the civilian colleges. 
Problems.—It would be 
very easy to say in broad phrases that 
, teacher is a teacher, a man who deals 
vith facts to be taught and people 
be trained. Yet we can carry the 
inalysis still further. Every teacher 
nust have good breeding, outside the 
\rmy and in, for he is an example. 
Every teacher must have an education, 
not only in his specialty but also in suf- 
cient other fields to make him qualify 
isa cultured gentleman. Every teacher 
must have certain mental traits, outside 
f the Army and in—powers of rapid 
bservation and ready analysis, of log- 
ical thinking and good judgment. Every 
teacher must have personality and still 
not be a freak; he must have a good 
ippearance, dignity, a proper voice, ini- 
lative, originality, and must be enthu- 
siastic, zealous to perform his duty, 
thorough in his attention to the details 
of teaching, and loyal—to his superiors 
and the institution, to the rights of his 
subordinates, and to himself. Every 
teacher must be endowed with the al- 
most intangible qualities of leadership, 
including the mannerisms of a leader. 
This outside the Army and in. 
These are high standards. But they 
should be high, and they should be the 
standards. They are the ideals of which 


Teaching 


every educator dreams. They are the 
things which the Army looks for and, 
in a large majority of cases, finds, be- 
fore detailing officers on the instruc- 
tional staff at the Infantry School. 
They are things which a few progres- 
sive minds are insisting should be the 
main criteria in the selection of col- 
legiate instructors. In a frank 
and very interesting little volume called 
“Personality Culture by College Facul- 
ties,” Mr. David E. Berg has been in- 
sisting on these very things and has 
been protesting that teaching efficiency 
should be the basis of assignment for 
teachers, and not, as it is too often, 
mere ability at research. He says: “The 
degree of teaching ability can never 
be determined by looking up a teacher's 
previous record in college, by examining 
his Ph.D. thesis, reading the books and 
articles he has written, or sampling his 
reputation at the faculty club.” 

In their final results, both the Army 
and the colleges are looking for the 
same sort of thing, but the Army has the 
advantage. The Infantry School is not 
handicapped by any traditions of defer- 
ence to be paid as teachers to masters 
of research with only minor teaching 
ability, not handicapped by problems 
as to the shortage of adequate candi- 
dates, not handicapped by any senti- 
mental feeling of a personal nature, 
not handicapped by any theories as to 
the infallibility of the professorial chair 
or the sanctity of “academic freedom.” 
The Infantry School, furthermore, is 
not handicapped by the keen resentment 
against the visiting of classes as it exists 
in some colleges, or even by a plain 
lack of making such visits as in many 
other colleges. This state of affairs 
exists in collegiate instruction in spite 
of the obvious truth well put into words 


very 
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by Mr. Berg: “Wherever there exists 
no administrative machinery for check- 
ing up adequately a teacher’s results 
with his students, and wherever reward 
comes for almost everything except 
excellence in teaching, teachers will 
fail to develop those valuable qualities 
of action, forcefulness, aggressiveness, 
courage and independence, which are so 
necessary for success in the world of 
affairs.” 

It is quite easy to see how the In- 
fantry School has a freer hand. It 
knows not the meaning of “academic 
freedom”; the instruction and even 
methods of instruction are prescribed 
in orders. The Infantry School can pick 
and choose its instructors from those in 
the Army best qualified and can send 
them away on other details if they are 
misfits. The Infantry School details 
some officers to teach, others as admin- 
istrators, others to do research, as their 
qualifications suggest, and need not mix 
these things. The Infantry School can 
judge strictly of the worth of the mem- 
bers of its staff. It can scrutinize the 
work of instructors with their classes. 
It can even select them more intelli- 
gently in the beginning, for the army of- 
ficer serving with troops is continually 
under observation, and his efficiency 
record notes his success as regards those 
very qualities which civilian and mili- 
tary educators alike regard as desirable. 
A freak rarely gets on the staff, and 
when he does he stays but a short time. 

Finally, we come to the indirect ef- 
fect of the teaching personality upon 
the student. How about the “third sex,” 
and the proverb, “Them as can does; 
them as cannot, teaches,” and other in- 
vidious remarks we hear so often? The 
civilian teaching clan is, on the average, 
apart from the world. It is recruited 





largely in the manner described jy 
Arthur Christopher Benson: “Those 
who evidence the slightest degree of 
ability are immediately seized upon )) 
schoolmasters, trained to win scholar. 
ships like a racehorse, and rendered 
totally unfit for any useful occupation,” 
Not so in the Army. 

At the Infantry School the junior of- 
ficer is primed for his work with his 
regiment by instructors selected because 
of their success in just such work. The 
instructors are changed occasionally. 
for each officer must spend a certain 
period from time to time with troops, 
and are thus kept in practical touch 
with the workings of the subjects they 
teach. The officers on the staff are 
leaders in their specialties; the school 
is leader in the infantry branch of the 
service; the prestige of both staff and 
school is unquestioned; and there is 
none of the impractical, cloistered, 
theorizing atmosphere so common to 
academic halls of learning. 

Persons Under Instruction —At firs! 
thought one might assume that the chief 
difference between a class of students 
at the Infantry School and a class at a 
college would be in the motives that 
brought the various individuals before 
the instructor. It might be imagined 
that the infantryman was there because 
he was ordered, and the collegian be- 
cause he had “elected” his course, and 
that the latter would show the greater 
interest and give the greater attention 
But the imagination goes wrong and 
leads to a conclusion far from the facts 

There is a contrast here, but not that 
imagined. In fact it is quite the reverse 
True, most officers go to the Infantry 
School to take the course as students in 
compliance with War Department 
orders, and only a few as a result of 
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their own requests. ‘True, the entire 
curriculum is made up of prescribed 
courses. True, most of them are men 
of overseas experience, with gold chev- 
But even these 
circumstances do affect the real 
facts, which simply are that there is 


rons on both sleeves. 
not 


at Camp Benning, almost unanimously, 


a desire to learn, an interest and even 
enthusiasm over the matter in hand. 

The prestige of the staff and of the 
school has something to do with this. 
The fact that the school teaches not 
only the science and art of war but also 
how to teach that art has something 
to do with this, particularly as all under- 
stand that graduates of this school will 
straightway be put to work training 
troops according to the principles and 
doctrine laid down at the school. The 
fact that these are professional students 
with a professional interest may have 
something to do with it: this is their 
career, they are preparing to stake the 
lives of men upon the battlefield—their 
own lives too—and they realize the im- 
portance of proper training. The fact 
that a poor record will be checked 
against their file number in Washington 
may have something to do with it. And 
there is the matter of personal prestige, 
of a man’s standing in the eyes of staff 
and students, for it is well known that 
a man’s reputation stays with him so 
long as he remains in the military serv- 
ice, follows him up the army list from 
grade to grade, from regiment to regi- 
ment, from Coblenz to Luzon, from 
Devens to Del Rio. But whatever the 
underlying factor may be in the in- 
dividual case, the general interest and 
attention is exceptionally good, and the 
instructors start off with everything in 
their favor. 

Then what shall we say of the so- 


~ 


called “eager youth” in our colleges? 
We must not overlook the fortunate 2 
per cent of our population who go to 
college because they want to, and when 
they get there find that higher educa- 
tion is not such a difficult proposition 
after all, with an “elective” system that 
them considerable 


allows liberty in 


choosing their credits. There may be 
some courses prescribed, but these are 
not And the traditions of 
the student body leave a handy heritage 


of information 


sO many. 
concerning “snap” 
courses waiting for those with discern- 
ment enough to pick them out. In a 
large measure, then, college students are 
looking for credits. They select this 
course or that because it fits into their 
schedule and their 
quences”—not in an eager quest for in- 
And the conclusion here? 
The conclusion is simply that college 
students in a lecture room are, in alto- 


“ 


program of “se- 


formation. 


gether too great a proportion, attend- 
ing any particular course because the 
credits in that subject are prescribed 
(and they usually therefore dislike that 
course) or because those credits are 
easy (and they are bored to death in 
such a “snap” course). The result? 
The result is merely that the teacher 
starts under a handicap. He has to bid 
for interest, even for attention. He 
often feels that he has to entertain, 
amuse, and be popular. Few indeed are 
the college teachers who combine sound 
scholarship and good pedagogy with a 
personality that creates interest and en- 
thusiasm among students. 

The paradox is complete. The civilian 
college student who takes a course under 
orders actually shows more live interest 
than the military one who takes it of 
his own free will. The army teacher 


with compulsory attendance need make 
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no bid for popularity. He hews to 
the line and accomplishes the best results 
because he has a better personnel to 
instruct. 

Subjects Taught—lIt is when we 
come to the details of instruction that 
we find the most striking misconception. 
When the civilian says that the Army 
teaches how to do things and the col- 
leges how to think, he reveals his ig- 
norance of military affairs. War is an 
art, not a science or a trade. There 
are general principles to be learned and 
applied in a wide variety of cases. 
There are no inflexible rules and laws 
in battle. A scientific woodenness of 
method, as the Germans learned to their 
cost, is out of place on the battlefield. 
Every piece of terrain is different, as 
is every landscape to the artist. Every 
situation is different and requires a dif- 
ferent estimate and different handling. 
Battles are won by properly coordinated 
action, which translates a clear-cut and 
tactically sound decision, which in turn 
comes from a thorough-going and log- 
ical estimate of the situation. 

The artist has his colors, his lines 
and curves, his means of concentrating 
attention and of representing perspec- 
tive. In his training he learns most of 
these mechanically ; in successful prac- 
tice he uses these things instinctively, 
logically and thoughtfully, yet with a 
sure and certain hand. Just so the 
military man has his problem, his per- 
sonnel, his weapons, his terrain. In his 
training he learns these mechanically ; 
in his practice he employs them with 
due regard to their capabilities and 
limitations thoughtfully, logically and 
instinctively. 

This analogy is but a feeble means 
of indicating what the military mind 
must be. When I speak of military art 


—— 


I do not think of painting a country. 
side with lines of khaki or dotting it 
with gleaming bayonets and bursting 
shells. But I do intend to convey some 
conception of war as something other 
than an exact science, as far removed 
from a mere trade, as something which 
requires the development of real talen: 
The proper conduct of war by all ranks. 
even to the lowest, is no more a matter 
of manual dexterity than is the manual 
of arms a guarantee of victory. 

We see thus that military instruction 
is of a high order. It teaches mechan- 
ical details, to be sure, but it also teaches 
processes of thought. 
chanical details it is able to utilize a nat- 
ural male curiosity, as to what is in- 
side a light mortar bomb and how it 
works, for instance ; and in teaching the 
application of men and metal on the 
field of battle it also has an impressive 
strength from the very fact that it deals 
with men and the lives of men. 

From this conception of armies, and 
this is the proper one, has arisen the 
famous and successful “Applicatory 
Method.” In the Army we train in 
the rudiments, in the general principles, 
and then make our men apply them 
in the specific case. The topic is the 
one-pounder.. We have detailed study 
of its mechanism. We have a lecture 
on its characteristics and tactical uses 
We have a demonstration illustrating 
the fundamental principles of its em- 
ployment. We then have practical prob- 
lems to which the correct solution is 
the application of those principles. Thus 
we get the touch of the thing, utilize the 
visual as well as the oral aids to memory, 
and develop sound direction of thought 
to concrete cases. This is the “Applica- 
tory Method.” It is employed with 
much success in some subjects by the 
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La Salle Extension University. It is 
, method that is utilized in some college 
‘ourses and ignored in others. It is 
she usual method of teaching languages. 
it is frequently found in classes in Eng- 
lish composition, almost never in litera- 
ture. It exists to some degree in courses 

science, and on rare occasions in 
law schools, and to a limited extent 
n mathematics. 

But except for the mechanical en- 
gineer who will use calculus, and the 
civil engineer who will use trig, and 
the student who is learning the prin- 
iples of teaching and educational psy- 
chology, and the exceptional specimen 
vho uses his foreign languages—except 
for these the college student has little 
prospect of any direct application of his 
learning in after life. Furthermore, his 
instruction is in the main theoretical— 
though there is little reason why it 
ould not be made more practical. 

You say that colleges teach how to 
think and the Infantry School how to 
do. But what of the courses in compo- 
sition that lay more emphasis on punc- 
tuation than on clear thinking? What 
of the laboratory courses in natural 
science that result so often in mere 
precision of the fingers? What of the 
classes in history, law, and literature, 
that deal almost solely with remembered 
facts? The Infantry School has its 
courses corresponding to these, but it 
handles them differently. It requires its 
knowledge of rules and regulations. It 
requires memorizing the nomenclature 
of weapons and tables of organization. 
It requires precision with the compass 
and mapping instruments. It requires 
outlines in an “Estimate of the Situa- 
tion” the same as the rhetorician re- 


quires outlines in his themes—* Mission, 
Enemy, Troops, Supports, Terrain, 
Plans, Decision,” corresponding very 
well to the “Introduction, Body, and 
Conclusion” which we knew so well in 
freshman English. 
thing else. 

These Infantry School courses are not 
twin sisters of the courses in civilian 
colleges. They aim towards something 
immediate, towards an application of 
the facts learned For instance, take a 
tactical principle: it is not only applied 
later, it is actually taught by practice 
in application. Take map making: it 
is actually applied in the process of in- 
struction and applied in military situa- 
tions with a view to military uses. Take 
company administration: it is actually 
taught with each student assuming him- 
self as commander of an imaginary 
company. Take military law: it is made 
clear by practical problems in assumed 
cases. 


Sut it requires some- 


Army instruction is similar to collegi- 
ate instruction. Yes. Because it in- 
cludes practically everything that the 
other includes, and yet it has in addi- 
tion two tremendous factors—the item 
of immediate and vivid application and 
the item of developing the military 
mind and character. We have a saying 
set in the words of one of our regula- 
tions: “It is better to do any intelligent 
thing than to search hesitatingly for 
the ideal.” We inculcate “the rugged 
qualities of action, forcefulness, aggres- 
siveness, courage and independence 
which are absolutely essential to success 
in the world of affairs.” These sterner 
traits which are our aim are the very 
things which Mr. Berg pleads for in 
collegiate instruction. 























Method of Demonstrating the Mil System 
By Captain F. S. Schmitt, 6th Infantry 


1. One of the difficulties confronting 
the company commander of a machine- 
gun company is the problem of mak- 
ing full use of his material. It is be- 
lieved that the average noncommissioned 
officers and gunners will average less 
than a grade school education. Having 
made but little use of their arithmetic, 
they naturally have become quite rusty. 

2. During the war many excellent 
pamphlets were issued or published on 
the general subject of “Machine Gun- 
ners’ Mathematics.” Most of 
publications ignored the fact that the 
average school education of these men 
was limited, but that their 
power were highly developed. 

3. In harmony with this idea, it is 
believed that a method of actually dem- 
onstrating the proof of the mil system 
to the soldier will be of extreme value 
in making the idea of a “mil” stick, and 
make it an every-day application. 

4. Almost all of the machine-gun ma- 
terial is based upon the mil as a unit of 
angular measurement. Field glasses are 
of such common use that all noncommis- 
sioned officers should understand the 
use of the mil system as well as they do 
the English system of measurement. 

5. The following system has been 
used to demonstrate the system to all 
who have use for it. A certain amount 
of blackboard work should be done in 
order to explain what is to follow and to 
lay a firm foundation for future ma- 
chine-gun problems. 

6. Equipment Necessary.—This will 
vary with the number of men to be 
instructed. The following is suitable 
for three to six men: 
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oracular 


Browning machine gun with tripod, 
zero aiming stakes. 

pair EE field glasses. 
goniometer. 

musketry slide rule (if available). 
Hitt-Brown rule (issued). 
tape line. 


— ee ee et 





7. Procedure—Set up the gun on a 
stretch of level ground (about 60 yards 
is enough). 

Set up the Zero Aiming Stake at 
1000”. 

Make arms parallel to the ground. 

The spaces on this stake are | 
wide. 

*, 1 space at 1000” =1 mil. 

... 20 spaces at 1000” = 20 mils 


Mark the stake so that only the 20- 
mil section is visible to the gunner. 

8. Machine Gun.—Now have the gun- 
ner sight at one end of the stake, then 
read the traversing dial, then travers 
to the other end of the 20-mil section, 
read dial. If the measurements have 
been properly made, the gun should 
have traversed one division on the dial 
One division on the traversing dial 
equals 20 mils. 

9. Field Glasses—Now let the gur 
ner take a pair of field glasses. Fa 
example, hold the glasses so that th 
figure 30 is on the left of the 20-m 
section, then measure to the right, an 
if the gunner holds steadily, the rgit 
of the 20-mil section and the fgur 
10 on the mil scale in the glasses shoul 
coincide. 

10. Goniometer.—(a) Set up & 
goniometer alongside the gun. Set i 
zero line of the continuous graduate 
in line with the index mark by uit 
the relative 


movement. Lay on & 
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left-hand point by using the general 
movement, then read as with the field 
glasses. A reading of 20 mils should 
result. 

11. (b) Sight on the left of the stake 
through the telescope, then, without 
looking through the telescope attach- 
ment or the stake, turn the milled 
screw-head for measuring a horizontal 
angle 20 divisions (equal to 20 mils). 
Then look through the telescope. If 
the work has been done properly, an 
angle of 20 mils should have been 
measured. 

12. Musketry Rule; Hitt-Brown 
Rule-—Hold the rule available at the 
proper distance from the eye and meas- 
ure the 20-mil section, any and all such 
rules with a mil scale should check ab- 
solutely with the 20-mil section. 

13. This exercise may be improved 
by the following : 

(a) After each man has tested the 
instruments mentioned at 1,000 inches 
let an aiming stake be placed at 500 
inches and repeat, then put one at 2,000 
inches and repeat schedule. This dem- 
onstrates as nothing will the true defini- 


tion of a mil, ie., that it is an angular 
measurement. Change from 20 mils to 
1, 5, 10, or 15 or any other convenient 
number. 

(b) If the ground and time are avail- 
able, carry out the exercise using feet 
or yards instead of inches. 

14. To test the elevating mechanism, 
turn arms on the aiming stake perpen- 
dicular to the ground. 
the top mark. 
hand-wheel a number of 
“clicks,” say 20, and check the laying 
of the piece. 


Sight gun on 
Depress gun by turning 
certain 


The gun should be laid 
20 inches or, in this case, 20 mils below 
the first aim. This is a good method to 
teach the soldier the value of a mil for 
use in searching fire. The goniometer 
can also be used as a double check simi- 
lar to the description in paragraph 7 
(a) and (b). The field glasses and mil 
scale can also be used to double-check 
the horizontal test. 

The remarks in paragraph 7 (a) and 
(b) apply to this test. The goniometer 
may be detached from the tripod and 
placed in the panoramic sight attach- 


ment and used as described in 7 (a). 





D 


Safest Place in the World 

If there be a safer place than a 
Pullman car, it is the Boardwalk at 
Atlantic City. Nothing ever happens 
on the Boardwalk; the municipality 
sees to that. It is a wa sacra—a sa- 
cred road of planks. The town author- 
ities keep a watchful eye upon it day 
and night; nobody is held up and 
robbed. In winter, if so much as an inch 
of snow falls on it, the snow plows 
appear and remove it. If anybody 
were to slip up and tumble on the 
Boardwalk, the Jersey resort would 
deem itself disgraced. 

















The American Expeditionary Forces in 


Europe, 1917-1918 


By Lieut. Col. Hermann von Giehrl, German Army 
(Continued ) 


HEN the Commander-in-Chief 

\) of the Allied and Associated 

Armies took up the counter 
offensive on July 18, 1918, the Ameri- 
can Army in Europe, according to the 
estimate of the German General Staff, 
numbered 22 divisions. Half of these 
divisions were definitely identified as 
being in the front line. It was known 
that several divisions had been con- 
solidated into corps units. 

As in the defensive of July 15, the 
chief weight of the fighting in the of- 
fensive of July 18 was laid upon the 
American troops. 

The German army command, which, 
up to July 17, was occupied with 
thoughts of the resumption of its own 
offensive in Flanders, was so far not 
surprised by this attack of Foch, as 
it anticipated that a German attack 
against the English positions in Flan- 
ders would naturally give rise to a coun- 
ter action of the enemy on the French 
front. The German salient jutting out 
far to the south between Soissons and 
Chateau Thierry quite naturally pre- 
sented itself as suitable for such a 
counter action. The German troops in 
this salient were worn out by the bat- 
tles of the foregoing weeks; their posi- 
tions were not first class; there was no 
deep system of trenches. It was a posi- 
tion at which they had stopped dead in 
the course of the offensive and from 
which it was hoped soon to resume the 
attack, and one which, furthermore, had 
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been less prepared for stubborn resist- 
ance because it was known that a great 
German attack was being conducted at 
the southern flank. Even if the possi- 
bility of a French attack were consid- 
ered, it was thought that the German 
offensive would speedily bring that of 
the enemy to a stop. Contributing to 
the disadvantages of the German posi- 
tion in the salient mentioned were the 
extremely difficult railway conditions, 
for the reserves had to be brought up 
on the one overloaded railway line, 
Laon-Soissons. 

The thrust against the German salient 
between the Vesle and the Marne was 
planned by the French in such a way 
that the main attack would take place 
from the wood of Villers-Cotterets in 
a general eastern direction, and that this 
push would be accompanied by a simu!- 
taneous secondary attack from the 
neighborhood west of Chateau Thierry, 
i.ec., in a northern direction. It was 
hoped to cut the German salient in this 
manner. Finally, an attack directed 
from both banks of the Marne, in the 
neighborhood of Epernay, would be 
more demonstrative in character. 

The Ist and 2d American Divisions 
placed to the right and left of the 
Moroccan Division, especially selected 
to act as a battering-ram, formed the 
main column of attack of the attack 
unit from the woods of Villers-Cot- 
terets. One hundred French tanks ac- 
companied these trained American di- 
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visions. No less than four American 
divisions (3d, 4th, 26th and 28th) were 
assigned to the attack troops west of 
Chateau Thierry. 

Italian divisions, as well as French, 
were provided for the secondary attack 
‘n front of Epernay. Annamite chauf- 
feurs drove the motor trucks in which 
the American troops were transported 
to their concentration points in the wood 
of Villers-Cotterets; Moroccan, Amer- 
ican and Italian troops were placed at 
the principal points of penetration. 

American troops, then, bore the main 
brunt of the attack. On July 18 they 
advanced far to the east and northeast. 
The Ist Division took Berzy Le Sec; 
the 2d, Beaurepaire, Vierzy and Tigny. 
The 26th Division led the attack on 
Torcy on the 18th, and the 3d Division 
crossed the Marne and conducted its 
offensive on Mont St. Pere, Charteves 
and Jaulgonne. 

The Ist Division had to be relieved on 
July 20 and the 2d Division on July 24, 
after they had lost a total of 10,000 
men between them. On the front west 
of Chateau Thierry the 4th Division 
had to be relieved on the 22d and, 
shortly afterwards, the 26th Division, 
the latter by the 42d American Division. 
As early as August 2 the 4th Division 
returned to the fighting line to replace 
the 42d, until it in turn was replaced by 
the 77th American Division after the 
crossing of the Vesle. On August 1 
the 38th French Army Corps was en- 
tirely made up of American divisions 
(32d, 28th and 3d). 

When the German troops were with- 
drawn to the Soissons-Reims line (i.e., 
behind the Aisne), at the beginning of 
August, the American troops were 
chiefly responsible for the success. No 
less than nine American Divisions (1st, 


2d, 3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32d, 42d and 
77th) participated in these battles. 

The German estimate of the Ameri- 
can troops remained generally the same. 
It was noticed that the divisions which 
arrived later as reinforcements were 
considerably inferior to the first that 
entered the battle, which consisted 
mostly of regular regiments. Other- 
wise the good impression remained. 

At the beginning of August the num- 
ber of divisions landed in Europe was 
calculated at 28, and the number of 
troops dispatched to Europe at 1,250,- 
000. American troops were also said 
to have been dispatched to Italy and the 
Murman coast (Russia). 

At the end of September, Marshal 
Foch considered that the moment had 
arrived for a general offensive, prepared 
on a large scale, to be undertaken simul- 
taneously in several sectors and to be 
extended over the greatest 
frontage. 


possible 
The German lines, at this 
time, followed approximately the same 
course as before the beginning of the 
great offensive of March, 1918. 

The underlying idea of this operation 
was to compel the Germans to evacuate 
the French territory occupied by them 
and to obtain possession of the Flanders 
coast as quickly as possible. French 
and British desires were here identical. 
Three centers of attack were planned: 
on the left flank, an Anglo-Belgian op- 
eration in Flanders, where the weak 
enemy line from the Lys to the coast 
appeared to favor such an undertaking ; 
in the center, an attack on Cambrai-St. 
Quentin, undertaken in the main by 
British troops, but supported by French, 
was to capture the Siegfried Line, while 
at the same time an operation of the 
French center was to push the enemy 
behind the Aisne ; and on the right flank, 
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a Franco-American attack was to be 
launched on both sides of the Argonne 
in the direction of Mezieres. It was ob- 
vious that this latter attack was of the 
greatest strategic importance. The 
other two attacks, aside from the naval- 
strategic importance of the Flanders 
coast, would, at the best, be productive 
of only a frontal gain of territory. 
Here the Germans would have time and 
space enough to withdraw slowly east- 
ward. A successful attack on both 
sides of the Argonnes, on the other 
hand, would affect that part of the Ger- 
man front which represented the short- 
est line of communication with Ger- 
many, through which ran the vitally im- 
portant railway lines, Metz-Sedan and 
Trier-Sedan, and where the Meuse 
formed a last, and by no means favor- 
able, defensive area. Should this, also, 
be lost, the German defense would have 
to fall back on the inhospitable hilly 
country of the Ardennes, which was 
crossed by no railway lines but only 
by bad roads. Even putting the Meuse 
valley railway lines out of working or- 
der would mean an exceedingly serious 
loss for the German armies, which were 
dependent thereon for supplies. 

It was these same strategic reasons 
which again and again restricted the 
French to that neighborhood (Cham- 
pagne) in their big attacks of 1915 and 
1917. When they shifted the battlefield 
from Champagne to the Somme in 1916, 
they probably did so only to satisfy the 
British. In the autumn of 1918, there- 
fore, Marshal Foch only returned to 
an old idea, which the French army 
command had never entirely abandoned. 
The fact, however, that it could now 
broaden the basis of the attack to such 
an extent that the assault could be 
launched on both sides of the Argonne 


was due to the presence of the Amer- 
ican Army. All the French attacks jp 
Champagne had hitherto failed. As 
long as the Germans remained in pos- 
session of their full power, and as long 
as they had reinforcements and reserves 
available, the French forces, in spite of 
the enormous quantities of material at 
their disposal, had not been adequate to 
the task. The situation was now differ- 
ent. The German strength was strained 
to the utmost limits, there were prac- 
tically no more reinforcements, and in 
the exceptional cases in which they still 
came up they were of minimum value. 
Furthermore, sickness and losses were 
continually weakening the already thin 
ranks of the Germans. 

Prospects of reaching the long- 
desired goal thus opened to the Entente 
for the first time, but even they needed 
increased forces. An overwhelming 
success was not to be achieved with 
material means alone. The French 
man-power was near the point of ex- 
haustion, although this was not yet so 
with the British. The French attack- 
ing power, too, was nearly at an end. 
The American assistance put new blood 
into their anemic bodies. The hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers who 
were at the front, the hundreds of thou- 
sands who were at the French bases 
waiting to be called to the front, and 
.the fresh hundreds of thousands who 
were coming over the sea from their 
distant home-land to fill up the gaps in 
the front and the bases and to create 
more new units—these now infused 
that new life into the Entente which 
was needed to draw the victory to its 
side. 

We have seen how American divi- 
sions were active on all the fronts, espe- 
cially on the French, though also on 
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the British. Now they were about to 
erect a new living wall in order to carry 
the main thrust east of the Argonne. 
The American Army was at the de- 
cisive point. No attack preparations, 
however, were made here. Everything 
had to be improvised. West of the Ar- 
gonne, in Champagne, where the French 
troops were to attack under General 
Mangin, everything prepared. 
There were support trenches and posi- 
tions, camps, railheads, field railways, 
depots—in short, everything pertaining 
to a big offensive on a large scale was 
there. The first preparations had been 
made there in the spring of 1915. They 
were considerably extended in the au- 
tumn of 1915 and were finally completed 
in the spring of 1917. It was therefore 
contemplated to use French 
East of the Argonne practically 
everything was lacking. 


was 


troops 
there. 
It was a vir- 
gin ground of attack, even fresher than 
that at St. Mihiel. Between the Aisne 
and the Meuse, however, apart from the 
battlefield just west of the Meuse and 
the local battlefields such as that of 
Vauquois, no regular fighting had been 
going on for years and no great battle 
had so far taken place. The woody ter- 
rain offered too few chances of success 
for such. 

American army corps now entered 
the territory between the Argonne and 
the Meuse. Headquarters were hur- 
riedly removed from the Aisne and the 
St. Mihiel front. The entire general 
staff of a French high command was 
made available, together with horses, 
transportation of all kinds, nearly 2,000 
French guns, over 200 French tanks, 
and 180 French aeroplanes, which were 
added to the 600 American ones. Gen- 
eral Pershing himself took over the 
command of the American attack sec- 


tor, behind which the divisions were 
now hurriedly placed in readiness. The 
transfer from St. Mihiel to the new 
sector occupied so much time that the 
date originally fixed for the attack, Sep- 
tember 22, could not be adhered to and 
had to be postponed to September 26. 
The new, unused force of the Ameri- 
cans was able to dispense with all the 
preparations the British and 
French troops considered natural and 
indispensable for a big attack. They 
as yet knew nothing of all those in- 
tricate details of a well-equipped field 
attack, at the lack of which the French 
Army, for instance, had so bitterly 
complained in March, 1917. The Amer- 
icans willingly submitted to all losses 
which could have been avoided or less- 
ened by careful preparation. 


which 


However, 
the defenders no longer had at their 
disposal the means with which they had 
so successfully combatted the French 
attack preparations in the spring of 
1917. In addition to this, the American 
activities preparatory to the attack were 
concealed, in contrast to those of the 
French in Champagne. It is true that 
German observers noticed the increas- 
ing traffic in the Argonne and on the 
roads leading thereto, but a big attack 
east of the Argonne was less expected 
by the Germans, although the increase 
of enemy traffic was also noticed there. 
But there was no prepared field of at- 
tack there, and this lack of preparation 
made an enemy attack seem improbable. 

The Generalissimo of the Entente ex- 
pected a great deal from the American 
Army. The attack could be crowned 
with a decisive success only if the thrust 
up to the Meuse, on both. sides of 
Sedan, succeeded. An obstacle to the 
execution of this attack for the French 
troops was the Aisne salient between 
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Monthois and Rethel, west of the Ar- 
gonne. It was known that this had 
been consolidated into a well-prepared 
position and that its defense had long 
since been organized. There was the 
danger, which had then become very 
real, that the attack would come to a 
standstill at this strongly fortified river 
line. Only the American attack could 
have a relieving and liberating effect 
there. Should the American Army suc- 
ceed in carrying its attack beyond the 
north slopes of the Argonne, a junc- 
tion could then be effected with the right 
flank of the French Army at Grand 
Pré, and if the Americans were further 
able to gain a footing beyond Grand 
Pré, west of the Meuse, they could then 
dislodge the Germans from the Aisne 
position and permit the Entente to con- 
tinue the general attack to its real stra- 
tegic objective—the important German 
traffic center in the central Meuse valley. 

Such was therefore the task of the 
Americans. The various manners of 
preparing the attacks show how great 
was the difference between the fresh 
Americans and the war-wearied French 
Army. The French Commander-in- 
Chief, who proceeded to the offensive 
from a well-organized field of attack, 
considered a ten-hour artillery prepara- 
tion necessary in order to make the Ger- 
man position suitable to be attacked. 
General Pershing, on the contrary, 
whose troops attacked from an impro- 
vised point of assembly, considered that 
an artillery preparation of only three 
hours would suffice. 

What was now the position of the 
Germans? However seriously the en- 
try of America into the war against 
Germany had been regarded, no very 
great importance was at first attached 
to it, as it was balanced on the other 


side by the practical elimination of Rus- 
sia from the coalition. It was not 
thought that the United States Army of 
youngsters could be brought so quickly 
to full military effectiveness. The un- 
expectedly rapid bringing over of the 
first million of American soldiers wa, 
explained, and probably with justifica- 
tion, by the serious position of the En- 
tente, and particularly that of England, 
in the spring of 1918. It was not con- 
sidered that this help, 
brought about by the extreme utiliza- 
tion of cargo space and the deferring 
of all efforts for the development of the 
American Army on an organized basis, 
could be of lasting effect. The belie! 
was held that, after the first period of 
the extreme concentration of power, a 
pause would come about which the 
American Army would urgently require 
for reinforcements of personnel and 
matériel. It was thought, therefore, 
that a rapid increase of the American 
Army in a short time need not bx 
expected. 

Although the information of the 
General Staff regarding the American 
Army and its transportation to Europe 
up to the spring of 1918 was good and 
correct, we remained without reliable 
news regarding the enormous increase 
in the American transport efforts after 
March, 1918. The fact that the Ameri- 
can Army during these months (espe- 
cially between March and July) tripled, 
sextupled and even octupled its pre- 
vious transport figures was a great 
surprise tous. This was all the greater 
as our former calculations had actually 
not been realized by the Americans up 
to March, 1918. It was still greater 
when we had to admit in July that 
America had already landed 1,000,000 
soldiers in Europe. During the months 
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of March to June, therefore, we had 
been inadequately informed. 

The German error lay in a false cal- 
culation of the enemy’s possibilities of 
transportation. The American troops 
actually came over in confiscated neutral 
or repaired German bottoms and—two- 
thirds of them—in British ships, thus 
causing England for some time to give 
up part of its tonnage which was pre- 
viously destined for its own reserves 
and had hitherto been regarded as indis- 
pensable. The transportation was ef- 
fected with the most far-reaching utili- 
zation of cargo space. Further, no 
fully equipped troop formations were 
brought over, but mostly only soldiers. 
\rmament, vehicles, guns, horses and 
matériel were chiefly delivered in France 
by the Entente. Only in this way was 
is possible to increase the overseas 
transportation to such an extraordinary 
extent. 

It was clearly recognized that it was 
the American help which had made us 
pass from the offensive to the defensive, 
and it was the American help which 
allowed Marshal Foch to liberate suffi- 
cient British and French divisidns to be 
able to assume the initiative. Added 
to these advantages on the side of the 
Entente were the disadvantages on the 
German side of physical weakening in 
consequence of the long-drawn-out of- 
fensive, influenza, and the unfavorable 
strategic line which had resulted from 
the stoppage of our offensive. Under 
these conditions, the July offensive 
amounted to an overstraining of our 
strength, and, in addition, it created a 
further impairment of our line on the 
western front. The mass production of 
British tanks was also regarded by us 


as an unfavorable point, for our means 
of defense, which had hitherto proved 
effective, were of no avail against their 
perfected construction, in contradistinc- 
tion to the faulty French cars, and we 
ascribed our loss of the terrain con- 
quered in the spring chiefly to their 
advent. Under these conditions the 
continuous defense also meant increased 
losses in men, materials and nervous 
force. The ever-recurring retiring 
movements gave rise to a depressed 
morale in the army and at home. Men 
at the head were more and more seri- 
ously occupied with the increasing 
weakness of the army’s power. The 
quality and numbers of the army were 
on the decrease. The autumn battles 
would now have to decide whether this 
development should continue or whether 
the process would once more come to 
a standstill. 

The forthcoming events were re- 
garded with great expectation. 

In spite of the fact that many divi- 
sions had been demobilized, the major- 
ity of those remaining were no longer 
at full strength. They had had no real 
chance for recuperation in years. “They 
were thrown from one theater of war 
to another, from battlefield to battle- 
field, and were in a condition of physical 
and mental tension with practically no 
rest. In this fact lies the enormous 
difference between the achievements of 
our soldiers and those of our enemies.” 

The former usual period of recupera- 
tion of the German special formations, 
such as the machine-gun sharpshooter 
units, was no longer possible. In spite 
of all difficulties, the spirit of the army 
remained good, although the Entente, 
simultaneously with its general offen- 
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sive, also conducted an enormous cam- 
paign of calumny and propaganda. By 
means of aeroplanes and paper balloons, 
British and French pamphlets of shame- 
less content were dropped over our 
lines to incite our men against their 
officers, the Emperor, and the Crown 
Prince, and the life of the prisoner in 
war camps was depicted in rosiest col- 
ors. The Americans also dropped 
propaganda pamphlets from their aero- 
planes; in particular, red booklets con- 
taining Wilson’s fourteen points and his 
speeches on self-determination of na- 
tions and the League of Nations. 

And so approached the 26th of Sep- 
tember, and with it the day of attack 
which, in Champagne, had been daily 
expected since September 19. 


BATTLE ON BOTH SIDES OF ARGONNE AND 
ADVANCE TO THE MEUSE 


The French attack west of the Ar- 
gonne began on September 26 after a 
ten-hour artillery preparation, and the 
American one east of the wooded moun- 
tains after a three-hour preparation. 
Tanks and Moroccan troops formed the 
battering-ram for the French. The to- 
tal front of attack from the Suippe to 
the Meuse was not less than 70 kilo- 
meters. The French attack on this day 
reached the Sainte Marie a Py—Somme 
Py road, i.e., it resulted in a gain of 
ground of only a few kilometers. The 
Americans, however, thanks chiefly to 
the unexpectedness of their attack, suc- 
ceeded on the first day in advancing 
from 4 to 9 kilometers on a front of 
20 kilometers, i.e., up to the Drillan- 
court—Septsarges—Varennes line, in- 
cluding the wooded tracts of the Bois 
de Malancourt and the Bois de Cheppy. 
The next three days, too, showed re- 
markable successes of the Americans, as 


they were able to advance their lines 
as far as Montfaucon and Apremont. 

General Pershing now stopped the 
attack, had the divisions which had 
suffered most heavily relieved by ex- 
perienced fresh ones and did not re- 
sume his offensive until October 4. 
which, by the night of October 10, put 
the whole Argonne Forest, as far as 
the outlet of the Oise into the Aisne 
and Brieulles on Meuse, into his pos- 
session. In the meantime the French 
were endeavoring in vain to keep up 
with the Americans, but they met with 
insurmountable resistance near Mon- 
thois and in the wooded tract north of 
Somme Py. They attacked the Ger- 
man positions every day from Septem- 
ber 29 to October 8 without succeed- 
ing in gaining any ground worth men- 
tioning. There was a lull in the fight- 
ing on October 9. The enemy had not 
succeeded in reaching his goal in 
Champagne, 

East of the Argonne, however, the 
advance of the Americans, who from 
October 9 on had been attacking east 
of the Meuse as well, made it necessary 
for the Third German Army, in spite 
of its favorable situation—i.e., in front 
of the French lines—to begin the re- 
treat to behind the Aisne to the so- 
called Briinhilde position during the 
night of October 9. It was stated in 
the Army Group Orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Crown Prince Wil- 
liam, that “the assault (in Champagne) 
met with heavy losses and was shat- 
tered by the heroic resistance of the 
brave Third Army. The situation at 
large, however, necessitates the with- 
drawal of the armies to shorter posi- 
tions in the rear.” 

Compared with the French attack 
west of the Argonne, the American 
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offensive, both in and east of the Ar- 
gonne, had much more vigor from the 
very beginning. In contrast to the 
French zone of attack, no attack of a 
large scale was expected here by the 
Germans. The surprise was therefore 
complete, as the German defensive on 
this front was much less organized than 
in Champagne. There was lacking a 
number of moderately efficient divisions, 
heavy artillery, aeroplanes, etc. In 
many cases only Landwehr and worn- 
out formations of regular troops were 
used. 

But the attacking force of the fresh 
and complete American divisions, be- 
hind which new relief formations were 
being brought up, could not be com- 
pared with that of the wearied French 
divisions. It is no wonder that the gain 
of ground by the Americans was much 
greater and the progress of their of- 
fensive much quicker than were those 
of the French. 

In spite of great difficulties—an evo- 
lution of 90° had to be executed on 
the inner flank—the German retreat to 
behind the Aisne was carried out by 
night between October 9 and 12 with- 
out any losses either of guns or vehi- 
cles. The Aisne bridges were blown 
up behind the last German soldier. The 
defense was reorganized in the new 
position, 

The enemy attempted to gain a foot- 
ing on the eastern bank of the Aisne 
during the next few days. Although 
he succeeded in establishing small 
bridge-heads in several places, he was 
nevertheless unable to extend his suc- 
cesses. On the contrary, parts of his 
bridge-head east of Vouziers were 
wrested from him on October 19 by a 
counter-attack. 

We now approach the last heroic 


struggles of the German Army. The 
German high command had for a long 
time had no reserves on hand. The 
railways were lying idle. The armies 
were forced to create local reserves by 
changing the divisions, which were con- 
ducted to the threatened points either 
in motor trucks or on foot. 
were the effectives in the middle of 
October? Many battalions counted only 
a few officers, a couple of machine guns, 
and 40 to 80 men. Battalions 
100 to 150 riflemen were already rare, 
and ones with from 200 to 250 were 
considered great exceptions. 

Besides this, there were the bad news 
from home and the second peace offer. 
The exchange of telegrams with Presi- 
dent Wilson began, and the cabinet of 
Prince Max von Baden came in. The 
political news was such as to cause dis- 
sension in the army, and the conditions 
in the the lines of communication, where 
there were thousands of drones, had a 
paralyzing effect on the front. The big 
evacuation began on October 16. No 
railway train available for the 
troops, and all supply by water ceased. 
In addition, the revolution was becoming 
more noticeable both at home and in the 
lines of communication, and it was be- 
coming more evident that the war could 
no longer be won. 
front held. 

If, in his official report, General 
Pershing states that the slow progress 
of the American offensive from the last 
days of September to October 8 was 
due to the “more and more first-class 
divisions” which the German command 
brought up; if he refers to the “splendid 
organization of the German machine 
guns and their perfectly trained veteran 
crews”; if he states that Germany had 
no demoralized troops and that its first- 
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class divisions, especially the German 
machine-gun defense, had a notable tac- 
tical effect and showed “pep,” this judg- 
ment honors not only the German sol- 
dier but General Pershing, too. As a 
matter of fact, we no longer had any 
first-class divisions. 

To single out one German division 
only, the activity of the lst Guards 
Division—doubtless one of the very best 
units of the old German Army—may be 
briefly described here. At the beginning 
of the great German offensive (March 
21, 1918) we find it as an assault 
division in the battle of Saint Quentin- 
La Fere, where it took part in all the 
combats up to the pursuit into the 
region of Montdidier (May 31). Rested 
and reinforced in the meantime, it par- 
ticipated in the fighting on the Aire on 
April 7. In June it was in position 
warfare between the Oise and the 
Aisne; on July 15 it took part in the last 
offensive battle and was dispatched 
thence on September 16 to the Argonne, 
where, not yet rested nor reinforced 
ten days later, it had to endure the first 
American assault on September 26. It 
was then no longer a division but only 
a small band of heroes. 

Those who fought these battles were 
frequently only a handful of a few 
hundred brave men divided into small 
groups and distributed over many kilo- 
meters, who, under the leadership of 
their officers, brave noncommissioned 
officers, and often privates only, tried 
as well as they could to beat back the 
most violent enemy attacks. The neces- 
sary forces for the formation of con- 
nected lines had long been lacking. 
There had been no large formations in 
the front line and no reserves for a 
long time. We became acquainted with 





our effectives. Those brave troops had 
to undergo a veritable inferno of fire. 
solely under the protection of whic! 
the British and French infantry ven- 
tured to advance, unless they in fact 
first waited for the successes of their 
tanks. The French infantry had bee: 
of very mediocre quality since the sum- 
mer of 1918, as I may confirm from 
my own experience. It really advanced 
only where there was no more German 
resistance. “He now rarely undertook 
large operations except where his tanks 
had paved the way and his artillery an- 
nihilated all the German fighting forces. 
He no longer swooped down on our 
defense, as he had once done, but rather 
crept into our broken and shattered 
lines.”* The French now preferred to 
seek their points of penetration in for- 
ests and ravines, because their unenter- 
prising infantry feared the fire of the 
German artillery and, above all, of the 
German machine guns, which, naturally, 
was most effective on hills and slopes. 
Our defensive tactics were developed 
accordingly. 

The German infantry remained supe- 
rior to the French up to the last hour 
before the armistice, in spite of all ma- 
terial difficulties with which the German 
soldiers, contrary to the French ones, 
had to put up. The conditions in re- 
spect to the British were similar. They 
had grown just as tired of war as had 
the French. On the side of the Entente. 
only the Americans were still fresh, and 
their unbroken spirit of attack and 
their unspoiled spirit of sacrifice per- 
mitted them to achieve the greatest tac- 
tical successes in the autumn of 1918 
This may be said here openly without 
hate or envy. 

The German General Staff formed 
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the following judgment of the American 
Army in the middle of October, 1918: 

The number of divisions landed in 
France at the end of August was esti- 
mated at 31, and at 39 in the middle of 
October. It was thought that America 
would be able by the end of the year to 
ship 250,000 to 300,000 fresh troops to 
Europe monthly, so that at the begin- 
ning of October, 1918, 1,850,000, and 
at the beginning of 1919, 2,300,000 
American troops would be in France. 
According to the opinion of the Chief 
of the General Staff of the United 
States, the American Army in Europe 
was to be brought up to a strength of 
3,000,000 in the course of the spring 
of 1919 and even up to 4,000,000 in the 


summer. 


The statements contained in Amer- 
ican pamphlets, many thousands of 
which, under the heading of “America 
and the World War,” were dropped on 
the German lines in the summer of 
1918, about coincide with these figures. 
These pamphlets stated, for instance, 
that America would have 1,500,000 
fighters in Europe by the end of 1918, 
“who will suffice to occupy a front of 
100 kilometers.” During the course of 
1919, America would have brought its 
army in Europe up to 3,000,000 men, led 
by 160,000 officers ; 130,000 officers and 
2,168,000 men were already trained or 
in course of training in July, 1918. 
Finally, the prospect was held out that 
by drafting all young men from the 
ages of 21 to 30, America would be able 
to raise 9,000,000 soldiers. More cor- 
rect than the last-mentioned figure, ex- 
aggerated for purposes of propaganda, 
was a table dated July 1, 1918, drawn 
up by Secretary of War Baker for 
publication on the occasion of the Amer- 
ican national holiday (July 4), in which 
was stated how many troops had been 
shipped to Europe each month from 


May, 1917, to July, 1918. While in 
the whole year of 1917 the total was 
only 156,928 men, 46,776 in January, 
1918, and 48,027 in February, it rapidly 
rose to 83,810 in March, 1918; to 117,- 
213 in April, to 248,345 in May and 
even to 276,372 men in June, to which 
15,000 infantry marines were to be 
added. Thus actually more than 1,000,- 
000 American soldiers had been landed 
in France by the beginning of July, 
1918. 

In spite of all unfavorable conditions, 
the German front on the Aisne stood 
until late in October. It was not the 
French, placed opposite, and attacking 
in vain, but the advance of the Amer- 
icans west of the Meuse which necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of the Aisne front 
and the slow giving way of the German 
lines to behind the Meuse in the night 
of November 5. 

In the meantime the American forces, 
whose successes from October 8 to 10 
have already been dwelt upon, had been 
divided into two armies, of which the 
First Army continued its offensive 
against Sedan, while the Second Army, 
adjoining to the south, assumed a wait- 
ing attitude. General Pershing now 
took command of both armies, as an 
American army group. After having 
gained but little ground since October 
10, the First American Army resumed 
its attack on a large scale on November 
1. Buzancy was reached as early as 
November 2 and the Meuse south of 
Stenay on November 4. As already 
stated, these successes forced the Ger- 
man command to give up the Aisne posi- 
tion. On November 5 American troops 
crossed the Meuse south of Dun and 
established bridge-heads on the eastern 
bank, also at Mouzon a few days after- 
ward. Large forces of Americans were 
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already getting ready to cross the 
Meuse, as well as the Chiers, when on 
November 11 the armistice put an end 
to the hostilities. 

Another, and the final, plan of Gen- 
eral Pershing for an American attack 
on a large scale between the Meuse and 
the Moselle in the general direction of 
Briey—(First Army) Longwy (Second 
Army) was not carried out. This at- 
tack was to be connected with a French 
offensive south of Metz in the direction 
of Chateau Salins. The attack on Metz 
was to be assigned to the Americans. 

Metz had for a long time not been 
the fortress which it once was. The 
mobile artillery had been removed long 
before. The many artillery, technical 
and other specialists indispensable for 
a sticcessful defense were also lacking. 
Finally, there were not enough troops 
on hand to defend the gigantic fortress, 
which rather represented a fortified 
camp. Under all these circumstances, it 
is doubtful whether the German com- 
mand would have decided to defend 
Metz at all, since it was no longer a 
fortress in the full sense of the word. 
If the importance of a fortress was de- 
nied Metz, it would then have been 
purposeless to defend it, and it would 
have perhaps been preferred to evac- 
uate the fortified town and withdraw 
the German main line of resistance be- 
hind the Rhine. The crossing of this 
barrier of water would have confronted 
the Entente with very great difficulties, 
which could probably not have been 
overcome in the winter of 1918 unless 
events in the Balkan Peninsula and the 
Italian theater of war had brought 
about important decisions (which would 
have influenced the German states, too). 
If these difficulties and those of sup- 


plying home needs and furnishing the 
army with weapons and ammunition 
could be overcome, the Entente would 
not be able to begin an attack on the 
German front on the Rhine with any 
prospects of success until the spring of 
1919. , 

The question is, however, idle as to 
what chances such an offensive would 
have had, since the revolution had 
broken out in Germany and the German 
people were no longer willing to shoul- 
der arms. It is likewise idle to specu- 
late as to what course events would 
have taken had there been no revolu- 
tion, for that would lead to purely 
academic discussions, without value for 
this work. 

CONCLUSION 


The extraordinary successes of the 
Americans were, in view of their lack 
of experience, possible only against a 
weakened German army approaching its 
internal disintegration, such as the 
Americans found it when they made 
their decisive intervention in the opera- 
tions in the western theater of war in 
July, 1918. Routine of war, modern 
efficacy of weapons and proper tactics 
were less important at this stage of the 
game than were unbroken physical 
power and large numbers. The Amer- 
ican soldiers brought these two factors 
to the European Continent. Through 
them, they put new life into the allied 
conduct of the war and won it for the 
Allies. The Americans did not fight 
against the good German soldier whom 
we had put into the front between 1914 
and April, 1918. Had this been the 
case, the outcome of the struggle would 
doubtless have been different. 

America is a great, strong and rising 
nation. Its troops proved to be brave 
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and fearless soldiers and its leaders 
great organizers. 

England and France had the great 
fortune to gain this strong and powerful 
ally at the right moment. Such an ally 


was denied us Germans. We found 


only weak allies who were themselves 
in need of assistance. The tremendous 
task weighing on us could therefore 
not be accomplished. We succumbed 
as did Napoleon I in 1813, because the 
enemy masses smothered us. 


(To be continued) 
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Napoleon's Maxims of War 
By Captain James D. Basey, U. S. Army, Retired 
(Continued) 


MAXIM XLVI 


The keys of a fortress are well worth 
the retirement of the garrison, when it ts 
resolved to yield only on those condi- 
tions. On this principle, it is always 
wiser to grant an honorable capitula- 
tion to a garrison which has made a 
wigorous resistance than to risk an 
assault. 


NOTES 

a. On July 1, 1863, conditions in 
Vicksburg were growing steadily worse. 
Food and ammunition were getting 
scarce, while there seemed little likeli- 
hood of relief. On this day, therefore, 
Lieutenant General Pemberton ad- 
dressed a note to his four division com- 
manders, asking as to the condition of 
their troops and their ability to make 
a sortie. Two of his generals were 
in favor of surrender; the two others 
were in favor, to all intents and 
purposes. 

On July 3, white flags appeared at 
various places on the Confederate 
works, and a messenger, under a flag 
of truce, delivered to General Grant 
a note requesting an armistice and ap- 
pointing the bearer, General Bowen, as 
his representative in an exchange of 
views regarding a capitulation. Gen- 
eral Grant properly refused to deal with 
anyone but General Pemberton and sig- 
nified his willingness to meet the latter 
at 3.00 p. m. of the same day for an 
interchange of views. At this interview 
General Grant renewed his demand for 
an unconditional surrender, which the 
Confederate commander refused; but 
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General Bowen, one of the Confederate 
officers, suggested that the troops be 
allowed to march out with all equip- 
ment and the honors of war. General 
Grant refused this suggestion but prom- 
ised to send in his terms by 10.00 p. m 
that night. 

General Grant was really very anx- 
ious to obtain the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. Johnston was in his rear with 
an army of about 55,000, and time was 
precious. Moreover, he was willing to 
give good terms. He much preferred 
to parole the prisoners at once, as he 
did not have sufficient river transporta- 
tion to remove the entire Vicksburg 
garrison to Cairo; and, as he says in 
his memoirs, the Confederates had made 
such a brave defense that they deserved 
all the honors of war. At 10.00 p. m, 
therefore, he sent a note to Pemberton, 
the terms of which provided that the 
Confederate troops should march out, 
the officers retaining their side arms, 
clothing and baggage, the rank and file 
retaining their clothing only, after 
which all should be paroled. This was 
accepted with the provision that the gar- 
rison should march out in front of the 
positions, stack arms there, and then 
proceed to march without arms to the 
appointed place. This reservation was 
accepted by General Grant and the time 
fixed for 8.00 a. m., July 4, 1863. Thus 
the surrender of Vicksburg was con- 
summated. Pemberton, by his brave 
defense and bold front, had obtained 
practically his own terms. 
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b. The same kind of capitulation took 
place at the capture of Harpers Ferry 
by Stonewall Jackson on September 15, 
1862. In this instance, Jackson was 
‘na hurry to rejoin Lee and could not 
bother with prisoners. He therefore 
paroled them, leaving A. P. Hill’s divi- 
sion to carry out the terms of the sur- 
render. Imitating Colonel Forrest at 
Fort Donelson, Colonel Davis, with 
1300 cavalry, managed to escape the 
night of the 14th and join McClellan 
without the loss of a man. It would 
seem that the infantry, commanded by 
an energetic officer, might have been 
able to do the same thing. 


MAXIM XLVII 

Infantry, cavalry and artillery are 
nothing without each other; therefore 
they should always be disposed im can- 
tonments as to assist each other én case 
f surprise. 

NOTE 

Following the Mine Run Campaign 
{ November 26-30, 1863, the two 
armies went into camp for the winter. 
Both were more or less shattered from 
the summer fighting, and a common 
need was felt for rest, reorganization 
and further training of the raw levies 
which were arriving to fill the gaps in 
the ranks. General Meade located his 
army between the Rapidan and the 
Rappahannock, where cantonments 
were built and everything done to make 
the men comfortable during the winter 
months. Lee, in the meanwhile, had 
placed the Army of Northern Virginia 
on the southern side of the Rapidan 
under somewhat similar conditions. 

The infantry of the Army of the 
Potomac was situated in the vicinity of 
Culpeper Court House, covering the 
toads from Lee’s position—the Ist and 
3d Corps 2 miles south of the Court 


House, the 2d Corps near Stevensburg, 
the 5th Corps guarding the lines of 
communication as far back as Bristoe 
Station, and the 6th Corps near Wel- 
ford’s Ford. Early in the spring the 
5th Corps was relieved by General 
Burnside’s 9th Corps and was thus ren- 
dered available for mobile duty. The 
main part of the cavalry was about 2 
miles in advance of the Ist Corps. The 
artillery was with the different corps. 
There was a ring of infantry pickets 
around the entire army and, outside of 


these, another ring of cavalry pickets 


watching the fords and roads, ready to 
give instant warning of the enemy's 
Thus protected, the army 
was able to rest and complete its train- 
ing unmolested until May 4, 1864, when 
Grant started moving his troops into 
the Wilderness on the final campaign. 


movements. 


MAXIM XLVIII 


The formation of infantry in line 
should be always in two ranks, because 
the length of the musket only admits 
of an effectwwe fire in this formation. 
The discharge of the third rank is not 
only uncertain, but frequently danger- 
ous to the ranks in front. In drawing 
up infantry in two ranks, there should 
always be a supernumerary behind 
every fourth or fifth file. A reserve 
should likewise be placed twenty-five 
paces én rear of each flank. 


NOTE 

During the Civil War, infantry was 
formed in two lines or ranks, called 
“line of battle,” the rear rank men firing 
between the intervals of the front rank. 
In attacking, the columns were usually 
preceded by swarms of skirmishers 
who paved the way for the assaulting 
columns. As a result of this formation 
in two ranks, the losses were very great. 
Later in the war, when the use of maga- 
zine rifles became more common and 
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when there was not a practically inex- 
haustible supply of men to draw on, 
commanders were inclined more and 
more to depend upon relatively large 
numbers of skirmishers to obtain fire 
superiority. This method was, natu- 
rally, more sparing of men. But the 
attack, as known during the European 
War, was practically unknown. 

There were several instances during 
the war of massed infantry attacks, the 
formations of which bore a striking 
similarity to MacDonald’s column at 
Wagram—e.g., Upton and Hancock at 
Spottsylvania Court House. But, be- 
cause of the lack of reserves and the 
tremendous concentrations of artillery 
fire, none of these attempts to break 
the enemy’s line was successful. In 
all of these massed attacks, all cohesion 
and order were lost at the first con- 
tact, and the result was terrible slaugh- 
ter. The fighting at the “Bloody Angle” 
was probably the bloodiest of the entire 
conflict. In spite of the great number 
of frontal attacks during the war, it 
may be said that the most popular move- 
ment, under the proper leader, was that 
involving the envelopment of an en- 
emy’s flank—e.g., Jackson at Chancel- 
lorsville and 2d Manassas, Bragg at 
Chickamauga, etc. On the other hand, 
the great tactical mistakes of the com- 
manders were adherence to frontal at- 
tacks before an enemy in position, lack 
of coordination in attack, failure to put 
in all of the troops available for battle, 
and the failure to follow up a success 
with the proper supports and reserves. 
Toward the end of the war, however, 
the proper application of tactics im- 
proved every day until the armies had 
reached a degree of perfection un- 
dreamed of. The facility with which 
the Mexican question was settled, fol- 


lowing the Civil War, is one of the 
most significant lessons on preparedness 
in our entire history. 


MAXIM XLIX 


The practice of mixing small bodies 
of infantry and cavalry together is a 
bad one and attended with many incon- 
veniences. The cavalry loses its power 
of action. It becomes fettered in all its 
movements. Its energy is destroyed; 
even the infantry itself is compromised, 
for on the first movement of the cavalry 
it is left without support. The best 
mode of protecting cavalry is to cover 
its flank. 


NOTE 

From the very start, the cavalry of 
the Confederacy was well officered and 
well led. Riding was much more com- 
mon in the South than in the North, 
and the cavalry was easily the most 
popular branch of the service. More- 
over, in Stuart, Ashby, Wheeler and 
Hampton, the South had the greatest 
cavalry leaders in the history of Amer- 
ica, men who understood the true func- 
tions of cavalry and who were given 
a free hand. Thus, from the very be- 
ginning, the Confederate cavalry was 
greatly superior to the Federal, and it 
was not until the coming of Sheridan 
that the cavalry of the Army of the 
Potomac was able to assert and main- 
tain superiority. 

As a matter of fact, the Union cav- 
alry did not have a chance. During the 
first two years of the war it was split 
up into small detachments and used 
only for reconnaissance, outpost and 
train-guard duty. Every principle 
of Napoleon’s maxim was violated. 
Hooker, prior to Chancellorsville, real- 
ized the proper function of cavalry and 
organized a corps under the command 
of Stoneman, consisting of 12,000 men. 
Later, Pleasonton was given command, 
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and at the battle of Brandy Station, 
June 9, 1863, the only great cavalry 
fight of the war, the Union cavalry 
showed its possibilities under a capable 
leader. When Grant assumed command 
of the Army of the Potomac in 1864, 
he asked for and obtained Sheridan as 
his Chief of Cavalry and, under him, 
the cavalry played a vital part in the 
final defeat of the Confederate armies 
in the field. 


MAXIM L 


Charges of cavalry are equally useful 
at the beginning, the middle and the 
end of a battle. They should be made 
always, if possible, on the flanks of the 
infantry, especially when the latter 1s 
engaged in front. 


NOTES 


a. In the valley campaign of 1864, 
Sheridan was unsparing in his use of 
cavalry. In practically every battle of 
that campaign this arm played an im- 
portant and decisive part. Preceding 
the battle of Winchester, Sheridan was 
facing Early across the Opequon River, 
in the vicinity of the city of Winchester. 
Although he had almost twice as many 
men as the Confederates, he hesitated 
to attack because of the very strong 
position occupied by the enemy. How- 
ever, at 2.00 a. m. on the 19th of Sep- 
tember he opened his long-deferred at- 
tack. Wilson, with his cavalry division, 
crossed the river and attacked Early’s 
flank, while Merritt, with his division, 
attacked the left. Under cover of these 
attacks, the infantry crossed over and 
got in position for the coming battle. 
But, due to various delays, the Federals 
were not ready till 11.30. At that hour 
the entire line advanced, but the cen- 
ter, meeting with unexpected resistance, 
was unable to progress. More troops 
were thrown in, when suddenly Merritt 


fell upon the left and rear of the Con- 
federates, riding down their infantry 
time after time and routing the entire 
enemy left. In a moment the enemy 
were in flight, closely pursued by the 
cavalry. At Fishers Hill a stand was 
made, and the retreat was halted for a 
few days. The victory of Winchester 
was due principally ito the effective 
work of Sheridan’s cavalry at all stages 
of the battle. 

b. Jackson’s surprise attack on 
Kenly’s small force of 1,000 at Front 
Royal, May 23, 1862, was the occasion 
of one of the most effective cavalry 
pursuits of the war. The Federals 
were putting up a good resistance when 
the Virginia cavalry appeared in 
strength on their right rear. Kenly 
then ordered a retreat across the North 
Fork, setting fire to the bridge behind 
him. This fire rendered the pursuit 
difficult, and Kenly took up a position 
on the other side. Four troops of the 
cavalry forded the streams and began 
the pursuit, which Kenly attempted to 
check with his infantry. Formed four 
abreast, one squadron swept down the 
road, while the others moved off around 
the flanks across the fields. As a result 
of this charge, Jackson took over 600 
prisoners, more than half the Union 
force. It was and is a splendid example 
of what a cavalry charge can accom- 
plish when launched at the proper mo- 
ment under a good leader. 


MAXIM LI 


It is the business of cavalry to follow 
up the victory and to prevent the beaten 
army from rallying. 


NOTES 
a. The tremendous defeat inflicted 


upon Hood by Thomas at the battle of 
Nashville was due in great part to the 
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effective use made of the Federal cav- 
alry. Thomas appreciated the value of 
this arm as did few other Union com- 
manders. 
of the army at Nashville, his cavalry 
force amounted to about 4,500. He at 
once set to work increasing this force 


When he first took command 


in spite of the harsh criticism entailed 
by the necessary delay, and did not 
open up his offensive until he had a 
12,000 mounted men fit for 
duty in the field. 
of the battle, December 16, it was Gen- 


force of 
On the second day 


eral Wilson’s cavalry division which 
managed to work its way into the left 
rear of Hood and, dismounted, routed 
the entire left of the Confederate line. 
A close pursuit was immediately organ- 
ized, and the cavalry followed Forrest’s 
rearguard all the way to the Tennessee 
River, fighting numerous engagements, 
capturing prisoners 
enemy property everywhere. The other 
wing of the cavalry, under 
Palmer, was equally successful, destroy- 
ing all of Hood’s pontoons and his re- 
maining wagons. During this pursuit 
of 175 miles, lasting from December 16 
to December 28, the Cavalry Corps 
captured 32 guns, 11 caissons, 12 colors, 
3,332 prisoners, 80 pontoons and 125 
wagons—truly an enviable record. 

b. The need for cavalry was never 
more forcibly shown than during Banks’ 
retreat following the battle of Win- 
chester. On May 24, 1862, Jackson, 
with his cavalry out in front, was driv- 
ing Banks toward Winchester. The 
pursuit was being well pushed until 
Ashby’s men overtook the Union sup- 
ply trains and sutler carts at Newton. 
\t once the cavalry stopped, for the 
great majority of the cavalrymen were 
soon at work pillaging and taking every- 


and destroying 


General 


thing they could lay their hands on. 
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Some of the more enterprising helped 
themselves to the horses and set out 
Tack on’ 


for home with their spoils. 
infantry and the remains of his cay 
continued the advance, following 
Attacking 
daylight the next morning, Jackson 


Federals to Winchester. 
ministered a sharp defeat to Banks, 


and the entire Union Army was 


in flight on the Martinsburg Pike. N 
was the time for the cavalry pu 

But Ashby had gone to Snicker’s G 
vith 
Steuart would not obey Jackson’s o1 i 
the Federals, | 
move without an 


the remnants of his force, 


der to follow refu ing 


order from his i 


diate commanding officer, Gen 
Ewell. When he obtained author 
two hours later it was too late, 

Banks was well advanced on his \ * 
to the Potomac. A golden opportuni 
had been lost. Jackson, in his off 4 


report, refers to the failure to pur r 
in the fe “Never h 


| seen an opportunity when it w 


lowing words: 


the power of cavalry to reap a ricl 


wrangles 


harvest of the fruits of victory. H 

the cavalry played its part in this pur 
suit as well as the four companies 
der Colonel Flournoy two days befor * 


in the 


pursuit from Front Royal, but : 
small portion of Banks’ army would . 


have made its escape to the Potom 


MAXIM LIlI 
Artillery is more essential to caz 
than to infantry, because cavalry |i 
no fire for its defense, but depends up 
the saber. It is to remedy this de ; 
ficiency that recourse has been had to 


horse artillery. Cavalry, therefore 

should never be without cannon % 

whether attacking, rallying or . 

position. : 
NOTE i 


This maxim is based upon the cavalry 
of the Napoleonic period when the 
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nounted and fought as infan- 


ere were always one or more 
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to each cavalry division and, in 
rps reserve. The fight- 


sa ct 
f Buford’s cavalry on the first day 
Gettysburg is a very good example 
he use made of that arm during the 

In the above case, Buford, by 
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Ist 
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Corps. 


MAXIM LIII 


march or in position, the greater 
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including the limber. This is about 

mplement for two battles. 
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rtill different 
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commat 
Artillery This reserve 
Army of the Potomac consisted 
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In the Army of Northern Virginia 


is, totaling 106 guns 


at the same time, each corps had an 
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averaging 
However, the Confederate Army 
The 


of this reserve was brought out strik- 


ens 
had no artillery reserve value 


no 
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ly in the Gettysburg campaign, where 
the entire Federal reserve was concen- 
Pickett’s assaulting col- 
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the charge which marked the high-water 
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umns and almost by it 


mark of the Confederacy. It is interest 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Fort Benning.—In accordance with 
the provisions of a recent War De- 
partment general order, “Camp Ben- 
ning,” where the Infantry School is 
located, was announced as a permanent 
military post. 

In connection with the order referred 
to above, the name of Camp Benning 
is now changed to that of Fort Benning. 

This change in name and status is 
one of many gratifying incidents which 
will aid considerably in placing the In- 
fantry School on a firmer foundation 
and obtaining much-needed allotments 
of funds therefor. 

Detail of Infantry Officers to Civil 
Educational Institutions—A study has 
been made bearing upon the utilization 
of the opportunities offered by Section 
127 (a), Act of Congress, approved 
June 4, 1920. This involves: 

1. The selection of subjects in which 
infantry officers should be trained. 

2. The selection of institutions or 
plants most suited to give the course 
selected. 

3. The selection and detail of quali- 
fied officers to take the course. 

4. The determination of the most 
economical distribution of the tuition 
and mileage funds allotted, and the as- 
signment of officers upon completion of 
the prescribed courses. 

It is believed that no attempt should 
be made to train infantry officers to a 
high degree of proficiency in technical 
subjects which pertain primarily to the 
duties of personnel of other branches. 

In 1921 the selection of officers to 
receive special training under the pro- 
visions of this act was made by pub- 
lishing a memorandum, inviting infan- 

$10 


try officers to submit applications for 
courses, and the selection from the off- 
cers submitting applications of a num- 
ber having suitable qualifications. This 
method was found to be not entirely 
satisfactory. 

It has been recommended that the 
training of infantry officers under Sec- 
tion 127 (a), A. of C., approved June 
4, 1920, be limited to the following sub- 
jects: Law; Educational Subjects 
(Psychology, Pedagogy, General Edu- 
cation, Economics, Social Science, In- 
ternational Relations, and Philosophy) ; 
Languages; Historical Research (His- 
tory, Historical Problems of War, Po- 
litical Economy, Research Methods): 
and Business Efficiency (Office Man- 


agement and Records, Accounting, 
Statistical Methods, and Industrial 
Management). 


It has also been recommended that 
the selection of infantry officers be 
based on the grades, numbers and quali- 
fications of the officers required. The 
wishes of officers tentatively selected 
will be ascertained, and recommenda- 
tions forwarded to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral in proper time. 

Training Regulations.—The work by 
the Infantry Board, various heads of 
departments and instructors at the In- 
fantry School, and the Editing Board 
at Fort Benning in the preparation of 
the Training Regulations, is going for- 
ward rapidly. Several have already 
been completed. A comprehensive 
study of infantry training has been 
made and will be borne in mind with 
a view to using these training regula- 
tions as textbooks. 

Graduation of the National Guard, 
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Reserve Officers’ and Refresher Class. 
_Three important events in the un- 
folding of our present scheme of mili- 
tary education occurred at Fort Ben- 
ning on January 31, 1922: 

1. The graduation from the Infantry 
School of the first large National Guard 
Class. 

2. The graduation of the first Re- 
serve Officers’ Class. 

3. The completion of the first re- 
fresher course for field officers of the 
Regular Army. 

The future work of those who grad- 
uated is going to largely help to deter- 
mine, not simply the future of the 
school but the future of the present 
military policy of the United States, 
which is the first definite military pol- 
icy our country has ever had. 

The surest preventative against war 
is military preparedness. By all right- 
thinking citizens, war is abhorred—its 
recurrence deplored. Such a state of 
preparedness is sought by the Infantry 
School. In training our citizenry in 
preparedness against and not for war, 
we should find full and free oppor- 
tunity for useful application in civil 
pursuits of the principles of citizenship 
and military technique taught at this 
school. It is hoped that Congress may 
feel the need for making it possible 
for many more officers to receive the 
same training as these officers have just 
been given. 

A National Guard publication, refer- 
ring to the recent National Guard 
course at the Infantry School, has 
stated: “The course covers a period of 
three months, and from all accounts 
it is the best school of its kind ever 
conducted by the U. S. Army.” 

One of the graduates from the Na- 
tional Guard Class states: “In respect 


to the general scheme of the schoo! I 
believe that it is as well conducted in 
regard to equipment, instructors and 
the putting forth of instruction as any 
military school I have ever seen... . 
The fundamental idea is to 
instructors.” 

R. O. T. C.—During the past year 
a limited number of graduates of the 
Infantry School were assigned to R. O. 
T. C. duty with the infantry units. 
The success of these graduates in pre- 
senting the infantry to the college men 
enrolled in the infantry units through- 
out the country has been so marked 
that now the one desire of all pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics 
is that replacements for their infantry 
units be graduates of the 
School. 

These new 


make 


Infantry 


graduates joined their 
units filled with enthusiasm and eager 
to apply all that had been taught them 
at Fort Benning. The material they 
have to work with—the college team 
is extremely alert, mentally, and eager 
to learn if his course of instruction is 
efficiently conducted and worth while. 
The present course of instruction for 
infantry units is well worth while and 
is being efficiently conducted. 
them, infantry doctrine is reaching 
35,000 prospective reserve officers, and 
the infantry is being presented to our 
college men and the public in a proper 
light. 

Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools—The Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools of the United 
States held its ninth annual meeting in 
Washington on February 7, 8 and 9, 
1922. 

This Association comprises in its 
membership forty-four educational in- 
stitutions belonging to the class of 


Through 
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schools and colleges which are essen- 
tially military in their organization, and 
in which military forms and methods 
are fundamentals of their system of 
education. 

Among the speakers were Gen. Wil- 
liam Verbeck of St. Johns School, Man- 
lius, New York, who addressed the 
meeting on the subject of “The Merits 
of Training in Military Colleges and 
Schools—The Intangible Assets of Such 
Training.” He gave a gripping picture 
of the character building influences of 
the military school methods. Col. J. C. 
Woodward, president of the Georgia 
Military Academy, College Park, Ga., 
covered “Military Schools and Colleges 
—Their Past and Prospective Service 
to the Nation.” Col. Sebastian C. Jones, 
president of the New York Military 
Academy, Bronx, N. Y., told of “The 
After-War Problems Confronting Mili- 
tary Colleges and Schools.” 

Interesting discussions followed these 
talks. The entire meeting was charac- 
terized by an intense desire to cooperate 
with the War Department in carrying 
out the new military policy of the 
United States. 

National Rifle Association—The is- 
sue of specially made rifles to service 
teams should be eliminated for certain 
matches, the idea being to put all teams 
on as nearly the same plane as possible, 
as far as equipment is concerned. Un- 
der present custom, service teams are 
supplied with specially made rifles 
which at once handicap other teams not 
so equipped. 

This is the substance of a suggestion 
made by Major Waller, U. S. M. C., 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Committee of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting 
in Washington on February 15, 1922. 





The suggestion was received wit! 
approval by the assembly, and it is p 
sible that some arrangement will 
made whereby all teams entered in ¢! 
National Team Match will be unif 
equipped. 

Appointment of N. C. O.s—The fol 
lowing is an extract from the form of 
application, used at the Tank School { 
appointment of a sergeant: 


To be Sergeant: (Name, Rank, and Se: 
Number.) 
Graduate of Heavy Mechanical School 


Grade 
Graduate of Heavy Driving School 
Grade - 
Graduate of Six-Pounder School 
Grade 
Graduate of Machine-Gun School 
Grade 


Graduate of Special Mechanical School 
Grade 
Graduate of Battery School 
Grade 
Graduate of Manual of Interior Guard Dut 
Grade 
His duties as Sergeant will be, Tank D: 
Signal Tank. 


The qualifications in this case 
particularly high, but the sine gua 
is ability to handle men and drive 
tank. The incentive to learn tank dr 
ing is high, and noncommissioned of 
heers are depended upon to get the best 
performance out of a tank that it 
capable of. Such requirements r 
in securing a very high grade of 
commissioned officers. 

Tables of Qualifications, of a Ta 
Organization —The table from wh 
the following is an extract shows ho 
the commanding officer keeps himseli 
informed as to the qualifications of 1 
enlisted men of his command. C 
manders of some infantry organizati 
will do well to consider this meth 
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Varied Ground 


Have Courage! 

Courage has ever been the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the soldier. From 
the earliest times the words “courage” 
and “soldier” have been almost synony- 
mous terms. During the recent war 
the courage of our soldiery was an ex- 
tolled virtue, but seldom is courage 
thought of in connection with the peace- 
time soldier. In the public mind it is 
a virtue only exercised in the time of 
battle, while in reality a higher degree 
of courage is often required of the 
peace-time soldier than of the hero of 
war. 

With the A. E. F. in France during 
a period in which conditions were most 
discouraging, and when the hardships 
seemed hardest, a senior officer of long 
experience addressing a group of young 
officers bade them have courage, and 
in concluding a fatherly talk made a 
statement in substance as follows: “You 
believe you are enduring real hardship, 
that your courage is being put to test, 
but I warn you that a day will come 
during the reaction that follows every 
war when you will look back upon these 
strenuous times and recall them as 
pleasant compared with the things that 
will then test your courage.” I did not 
at the time understand the meaning of 
these words. I do now. 

The army officer of the World War, 
with a united nation applauding his 
every effort, found it easy to display 
courage. Today, with his profession 
attacked on every side, he finds it ten- 
fold, yes, a hundred-fold more difficult 
to attain the same ideals of his profes- 
sion, to hold his head as high, and to 
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attack with the same degree of courage 
his peace-time tasks. 

An incident illustrating this after-war 
reaction and change of public attitude 
towards the services occurred at a recent 
convention. The day’s session was 
opened by a chorus that, among other 
selections, sang, “Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean.” At the conclusion of the 
song the leader of the chorus arose 
and apologized for having chosen a 
selection containing the words, “the 
Army and Navy forever,” explaining 
that he had overlooked the fact that 
these words were a part of the song 
and that, in consideration of the Dis- 
armament Conference then in session, 
all cheers for the Army and Navy were 
better omitted. 

Other evidences of this post-war re- 
action are the false and slanderous 
Watson charges, the equally false but 
less malicious writings of Dos Passos, 
the sentiment in some quarters of Con- 
gress for a decrease in the pay of of- 
ficers, the joint resolutions recently in- 
troduced into Congress for the further 
decrease of the Army and Navy, an- 
other resolution recently introduced to 
prevent the further promotion of army 
officers, and worst of all the assertion 
by the chairman of an important con- 
gressional committee on the pay ques- 
tion to the effect that, “We propose to 
see if we cannot cut down the number 
of these people (army officers). In- 
stead of giving them a bonus to enable 
them to stay in the Army, we propose 
to see if we cannot put some of them 
out.” 

If we are to successfully carry on 
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the tasks at hand, to maintain the in- 
terest so necessary to our work, and 
to prepare ourselves and our country 
against any coming war, we must in 
the face of all this display real courage, 
a courage based upon conviction and 
love of an honorable profession, a cour- 
age ignoring slanderous attacks, a cour- 
age bent only upon a real service to- 
wards our country. Let us not waste 
our energy in fretting against the in- 
justice in the change of heart of a war- 
fatigued public, but rather, with the ul- 
timate purpose of our life-work in view, 
strive to reach the goal of our profes- 
sion, the preparation of our country 
against inevitable war. 
Francis A. WooLFLey, 
Captain, Infantry, D.O.L. 
*>_ * * 


The pharmacist peeped from behind the 
prescription case. .A broad smile swept over 


his face. 
“What’s up?” said the soda clerk. “Why 


all the joy”? 
“You remember our water pipes froze up 
last winter,” replied the smiling one. 
“Think that was a joke, do you?” 
“No. But that plumber who fixed them 
has just sent in a prescription to be filled.” 
* * * 


Work of the 42d Division in the 
Champagne-Marne Defensive 
The Editor: 

As a former member of the 42d Divi- 
sion, I wish to correct a few mistakes 
in the article dealing with the Cham- 
pagne-Marne Defensive, by Capt. J. S. 
Switzer, Jr., in his reference to the 
42d Division. 

The first (on page 37) states that the 
42d Division was carrying out the policy 
of training with the French in a quiet 
sector. I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the 42d Division had been in 
a supposedly quiet sector since February 
20 (above five months), longer than 
any other American division participat- 


ing in the Champagne-Marne defensive ; 
that the 42d Division had occupied a 
divisional sector by itself since the last 
of March; that our reason for being in 
Champagne was not sector warfare but 
for a divisional attack against Olizy 
and Violaine. We rehearsed this attack 
for several days and were suddenly 
changed to a position in the line when 
it was developed by intelligence reports 
that the Germans were preparing to 
attack and the main objective was Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne. By looking at the map, 
it can be seen that the 
not advance much farther through the 
Chateau Thierry salient without widen- 
ing it at Reims or Soissons. Our artil- 
lery had crossfire on the salient at that 
time. General Gouraud explained this 
feature to us before the attack, saying 
that the Germans would surely try to 
pinch off either Reims or Soissons. It 
is my belief that if the Germans had 
attacked on the Soissons side that an 
allied attack would have started from 
the Reims side. 

Another statement says that the Ger- 
mans failed to reach our lines but for 
one battalion. 


Bosche could 


The action in General 
Gouraud’s army was fought in the inter- 
mediate position which was the front 
line in this scrap, the old front line being 
used only as a line of outposts, and, 
when the attack was known to be com- 
ing, was vacated except for some “sac- 
rifice signal troops” who sent up rockets 
to let our artillery know the exact posi- 
tion of the German attacking infantry. 
This was known as Gouraud’s elastic 
defense, the object being to allow the 
German artillery to expend a great part 
of its strength on our abandoned front 
line and to surprise him at the interme- 
diate position, which was the stronger 
position of the two. In the intermediate 
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position, which was the front line, lit 
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were the Ist and 2d Battalions of the I am a young girl who was engag 
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Infantry, and five machine-gun com- 
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ion oe ° 7 aoly tl oe oe a 
The 42d Division received French ®* ™m vageed pecans ne _. 
d.% 2 ° ° LeTVice, S t LI. ! 
Army, corps, and divisional citations ae ; 
for itself and the elements of its com- Message Carrying “ 
ying 
mand for services rendered here. Many The Editor: ie 
individuals received D. S. C.’s and other The question of “liaison” connect 4 


decorations for extraordinary heroism or knowing where vour neighh: 


oa 

bd ae 

on those chalky Champagne plains, all the units of your own command a1 
of which would not have been possible what they are doing or about to d 





from a support position. a vital one for military comm 
I have written this letter, not as a of all grades, and especially inf Ds 
criticism of Captain Switzer’s article company commanders. On the ficl = 


nor to depreciate the work of any other battle or maneuver. connection bet 
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story which I believed should be cor- and messengers, but from battal : 
rected. company headquarters, and from tl €. 


4 il 


If there is any question of the ac- company commander to his pl 
curacy of my statement, I refer you to leaders, experience demonstrates t! 


General Menoher, General MacArthur, communication by runner is the surest re 
Colonels Lenihan, Gatley, McCoy or quickest and most efficient mean 

Hughes, who were with the Rainbow maintaining connection and cont A 

Division in the above-mentioned little The tables of organization allow eac! % 
party. platoon commander and each comp 
Harotp D. Woottey, commander four runners, and each | 

Captain, 2d Infantry, talion commander eight runners, no : 


(Formerly 166th Infantry). counting his mounted orderly. his n 
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the A. F. G. maneuvers in September, 
1920. 

It is always much easier to instruct, 
and better results are obtained, if some 
preparation for the work is made be- 
forehand. Therefore on days when this 
training was scheduled, ten or fifteen 
minutes before the drill was to com- 
mence, duplicate copies of simple mes- 
sages were typewritten. 

At the beginning of the instruction 
the men were told something of the im- 
portance of message carrying, its pur- 
pose and place in the scheme of military 
operations, and also told about ap- 
proaching and leaving a headquarters 
or post of command under cover, in 
order to avoid indicating its position to 
enemy observers. Then two noncommis- 
sioned officers in each platoon were 
given the duplicate messages which had 
been typewritten, one noncommissioned 
officer acting as sender, the other as re- 
ceiver, and the men of the platoons were 
required to act as runners and carry 
the message. The method employed was 
this: the runner was told, “Message 
to Captain Blank. Please send up re- 
serve ammunition,” and the runner was 
required to repeat back, “Message to 
Captain Blank, from Sergeant J. Please 
send up reserve ammunition.” He would 
then run to the noncommissioned of- 
ficers representing Captain Blank and, 
on approaching him, shout, “Message 
for Captain Blank.” Sometimes, as a 
test, the receiver would feign to be 
busily engaged with other men and 
would pay no attention to the messenger, 
who would then be at a loss what to do, 
but after a little experience the men 
learned to persist in calling out, “Mes- 
sage for so and so,” until asked their 
message or told to wait. The receiver, 
when the message was delivered, would 


— 


check it with his copy, and if a word 
were left out or anything at variance 
with the correct message delivered, the 
runner would have to return and carry 
the message over again. After the mes- 
sage was delivered and understood, the 
runner would be directed to go back 
to the sender and report, “Message de- 
livered.” 

After about three weeks of this prac- 
tice there were over fifty men in 
the company who could carry a message 
of twenty to thirty words almost any 
distance, who would always repeat back 
the message to the sender, would always 
deliver it to its proper destination and 
deliver it with phonographic accuracy 
whether they understood it or not, and 
always report back to the sender after 
delivering the message. 

The company and platoon runners 
were picked from men especially apt 
at this work and the training proved 
its value time and time again during 
maneuvers and combat problems, of 
which we had a large number that fall, 
the battalion commander several times 
commending the runners of our com- 
pany for their efficiency. 

Huca D. Apair, 
Captain, Infantry, U. S. A. 
* * * 


“Wake up!” said the conductor on the 
suburban car. 


“But I’m not asleep,” protested the irate 
passenger. 


“Then why did you have your eyes closed 
so tight?” 


“Because I just can’t bear to see the women 

standing up.” 
ae ae 

Power of Japan’s Genro 

Japan’s constitutional government is 
somewhat similar in form to that of 
Great Britain. It has an Upper and a 
Lower House of Parliament, a Cabinet 
and a Premier. But neither premier, 
parliament nor cabinet has powers cor- 
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responding to those exercised by their 
British namesakes. Certain large pow- 
ers are reserved to the emperor, and 
the emperor’s action is controlled not by 
premier or parliament, but by the un- 
official body known as the Genro, or 
the Elder Statesmen. 

How this invisible government works 
in practice is illustrated by Mr. 
Alexander Powell in the current num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly. Premier 
Hara, acting in the name of the Japa- 
nese Government, promised that the 
Japanese troops would be withdrawn 
from Siberia at the time that the Amer- 
ican and allied troops were withdrawn. 
As every one knows, that promise was 
not fulfilled. When the time came the 
Genro gave word to the Minster of 
War, and instead of withdrawing his 
troops he reinforced them. Hara was 
placed in the position of a man faithless 
to his word. He had to frame up the 
most plausible excuse he could for the 
refusal to withdraw the troops. He him- 
self became suspected of militaristic 
designs. 

* * * 


\ Hyde Park orator returning home 
flushed with his efforts, and also from cer- 
tain spirituous causes, found a mild curate 
seated opposite in the tram-car. 

“It may interest you to know,” he said 
truculently, “that I don’t believe in the 
existence of a ’eaven.” The curate merely 
nodded, and went on reading his newspaper. 

“You don’t quite realize what I’m trying 
to make clear. I want you to understand 
that I don’t believe for a single, solitary mo- 
ment that such a place as ’eaven exists.” 

“All right, all right,” answered the curate 
pleasantly, “go to hell, only don’t make 
quite so much fuss about it.”—Tattler. 

os © 


Cornelia or Niobe ? 


“Distrust is the safeguard of democracies.” 
—Demosthenes, 


The men of this nation willingly ac- 
knowledge an honorable debt of service 
to that maternally unselfish institution 
which has tenderly shielded their child- 





hood and has hallowed their youth with 
all the inspirations of a prideful past. 
The men of this nation have never 
ceased asking the privilege to be trained 
in the manner of that debt’s payment. 

Earnestly do they desire the Republic, 
the common mother of them all, that 
she will, reflecting that her sons are 
the heirs of strength, lay aside the 
timidity of her fondness nor longer deny 
them instruction in the contrivances of 
conflict. It is good that they so desire. 
It bespeaks well their birth and breed 
that they ever ask for preparation to 
protect the best of all earth’s mothers 
of manhood. Their hearts are loyal, 
and it ill accords with wisdom such 
as hers to sanction the ever withhold- 
ing of such hearts’ desire. 

Always they urge a most righteous 
reason for their fair request. Truthfully 
they affirm that pure in heart is the 
mother republic and all her ways are the 
ways of pleasantness; that the spirit 
of envy, first-born of the brood of greed, 
has never been hers to understand. Yet, 
they warn, there does live such spirit 
causing against her that which is most 
bitter of all things beneath the sun—the 
hate which has no cause! It prompts 
those whose merited misery ill merits 
her endless alms—deeds thanklessly to 
accept of her charity and, as they depart 
with her blessing, it bids them sow tares 
of treason in the fair fields of America 
which should bring forth naught but a 
due harvest of loyalty and love. 

Ever they speak the truth—would that 
the truth might make us free! Not in 
vain then would the manhood of Amer- 
ica ask to be taught the devices of that 
discomfiture with which all the jealousy 
from without, all the malevolence from 
within, must ever be manfully met. Not 
again would strong men be forced but 
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1Conclusion of a lecture on “Discipline” delivered t e ; T. G.-ante, | 
State University. 
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While counterfeit Madonnas are given 
the simplest piece of hand- 
painted china has its value—if it is 
original. Try to be no one— be yourself 
and be just. Know 
how to punish them, and how best to 
reward them. 


away, 


Study your men. 


Be sincere—you cannot disguise your- 
self. Whatever your pretentions are 
your men will know you—every forte 
and every weakness. Man is not per- 
fection: we make mistakes. Make as 
few as possible, and let those you make 
Give the 
man who bears the brunt the doubts. 


be on the side of leniency. 


You will have discipline when your 
men say, “He is easy, but you've got 
to go straight; you can’t put anything 
over on him.” You will have discipline 
when they say, “He’s hard, but he’s 
fair !” 

W. A. Srrmon, 


Captain, Infantry. 


* * * 


Corporal Kerr—Major, what do you do 
when a patient faints? 
Major Parmeter—Bring him to. 
“Then what?” 
“Bring him two more.” 
* * * 


Arm Signals for Auto Drivers 

With the increase of automobile traf- 
fic, in many places, to the point of con- 
gestion the need for some universal sys- 
tem of standardized regulation becomes 
more and more apparent. 

It will be a long time before satis- 
factory systems of the type in use in 
some of our larger cities is gotten into 
successful operation throughout the 
land. But there is one thing that the 
automobile drivers can do for them- 
selves that will help out the situation. 
That is the adoption of a uniform sys- 
tem of arm and hand signals. 

There are systems and systems in use 


throughout the land. As a rule the, 
have been devised to meet local condi- 
tions. In many instances they are com- 
plicated and overburdened with petty 
requirements and restrictions. It is posi- 
tively absurd to attempt to localize such 
a proposition. The motorist, unless he 
happens to be familiar with the local 
signals, never knows when he is doing 
the right thing, and generally does not 
learn of his violation of the rules until 
he has an accident and is brought up 
with a round turn by a traffic cop. 

In the absence of uniformity and ; 
common understanding between drivers 
many fail to make use of any signals 
whatever. Others attempt to indicate 
their intentions by aimlessly waving the 
left arm back and forth or up and down 
—putting it up to the other fellow to 
guess what they mean to do. The whole 
thing is in a state of jumbled confusio 

Collier's Weekly is waging a cam- 
paign for the adoption of a universal 
system of arm and hand signals. It is 
a step in the right direction, and the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is glad of the op- 
portunity to pass the word along to our 
readers. The proposed system is sim- 
ple and comprehensible. It minimizes 
the chances of confusion and accident 
Drivers understand it at a glance, and 
the walking public will soon be familia: 
with it. 

The system advocated by Colliers 
was devised by Dr. John A. Harriss 
who so completely solved the traffic sys- 
tem of Fifth Avenue in New York City, 
where, at the intersection of the Avenue 
and 42d Street, more than 4,500 auto- 
mobiles pass every day between the 
hours of 5 and 6 p. m. 

Four simple hand signals are included 
These are all that are necessary to in- 
dicate to the other fellow your inten- 
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tions when they are other than to go 
straight ahead. 

1. To signal your intention to turn to 
the left-—Extend the left arm and point 
with the first finger to the left. 

2. To signal your intention to stop.— 
Extend the left arm with the back of 
the hand toward the rear of the car. 

3. To signal your intention to back 
up.—Extend the left arm with the palm 
of the hand toward the rear of the car 
and motion it in a backward direction. 

4. To signal your intention to turn 
completely around.—E-xtend the arm to 
the left, back of hand toward the rear 
of the car; circle the arm and hand 
three times forward to indicate that 
the turn is to be made to the right and 
circle the arm and hand three times 
backward to indicate that the turn is to 
be made to the left. 

We, of the Army, have employed 
arm signals in our drill and maneuvers 
and know their value. The country can 
count upon its military adopting the 
system proposed by Collier's and putting 
it into daily use. 


* * * 


Discipline is the conscious and voluntary 
submission to law. It obtains when all obey, 
not from fear, but for the sake of conscience. 


A doctrine of tactics which does not prop- 
erly appreciate the psychological element 
stagnates in lifeless pedantry.—Balck. 


Orders—Counter orders—Disorder—A nat- 
ural sequence. 


* + * 
The Folly of Automatic Fire 
In the INFANTRY JouRNAL for De- 
cember, 1921 (p. 629), at the end of 
an unsigned article discussing the vir- 
tues of certain automatic weapons, it 
was stated that: 


_If the infantry soldier can be pro- 
vided with anarm . . . which . . . will 


enable him to increase his rapidity of 
fire by 100 per cent, the fire efficiency 
of the fire unit in battle will almost 
correspondingly increase. 

In 1910, General von Moltke (q. Lu- 
dendorff: “The General Staff and Its 
Problems,” i, 8-9) remarked: 


If an automatic rifle is introduced 
. . . | must insist that it will not pri- 

marily be a question of shooting more 
with the automatic rifle. It is rather that 
its greatest advantage lies in the fact 
that the infantryman will be able to 
shoot more accurately and easily than 
under the old system, thanks to less 
“kick” and the partial elimination of 
loading movements, especially in rapid 
fire. 

Which is right? Should the auto- 
matic rifle be used with automatic (un- 
aimed) fire or with semiautomatic 
(aimed) fire? 

We all know, or should know, that 
the Department of Military Art at the 
Infantry School has been insisting that 
automatic fire should be rarely if ever 
used. We know that department has 
been attempting to spread this idea 
through the service and has demon- 
strated to class after class the undoubted 
superiority of the so-called semiauto- 
matic (aimed) fire. We look at our of- 
ficial literature on the subject and find 
in the Technical Training Handbook of 
the Browning Automatic Rifle (W. D. 
Doc. 853, A. G. O.) the following listed 
among the general data concerning this 
weapon: “Habitual type of fire, semi- 
automatic” (p. 13); also the statement 
that in certain tests “The rates of fire 
which appeared to give the best results 
were semiautomatic” (p. 13). This 
handbook likewise declares that the men 
who handle the Browning “will habitu- 
ally fire with semiautomatic setting” 
(p. 54), and mentions automatic fire 
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only in connection with methods of hold- 
ing and then inserts in parentheses: 
“(exceptional).”” It thus appears that 
the printed instructions from the War 
Department, the direct teaching of the 
Infantry School, and the doctrine of 
the Germans—so successful with auto- 
matic weapons—are in complete accord. 

Yet there still seems to persist the 
fallacy that automatic, and therefore 
necessarily unaimed, fire is useful in 
promoting fire efficiency. It is even 
spread through the infantry by the jour- 
nal of that branch of the service. Fire 
efficiency means getting sufficient hits 
or near hits to secure fire superiority. 
Fire superiority can of course be more 
quickly obtained with aimed than with 
unaimed fire. And unaimed fire is prac- 
tically all that can be obtained with the 
automatic setting. The first one or two 
shots of each burst will be the only ones 
that can be said to be aimed; the others 
will be thrown off by the recoil. Of 
course there is liable to be a moment in 
battle when automatic (unaimed) fire 
will be useful, on the defensive and at 
extremely close range, like 100 yards 
or under, when even the recoil will not 
throw the bullets too wide of a large and 
dangerous target. But, in general, there 
appears to have been a too universal 
leaning toward automatic fire and too 
little concrete emphasis on the fact that, 
save in very exceptional circumstances, 
the proper class of fire to be used is 
semiautomatic (aimed) fire. 

Most instruction in the automatic 
rifle usually commences with the state- 
ment that “its rate of fire is approxi- 
mately 500 shots per minute” (Hand- 
book of the Automatic Rifle, W. D. Doc. 
845, A. G. O., p. 3, first paragraph). 
Hence the soldier immediately has vi- 
sions of himself pressing the trigger and 


seeing a stream of bullets mow down 
veritable cohorts of the enemy. It ix 
hard to get this idea out of his mind 
It is particularly hard when many of- 
ficers even are not convinced of its foll, 
Therefore, to repeat the correct prin- 
ciple, which cannot be repeated too 
often, to impress upon all officers the 
necessity of vigorous propaganda in this 
respect, as well as to prove conclusivel, 
the fundamental facts, it is appropriate 
to call attention to the actual results of 
each class of fire, automatic and semi- 
automatic (see appended plate.) 

These shot groups were fired by ex- 
pert officer instructors, long familiar and 
exceptionally well trained with the 
Browning automatic rifle. Each target 
represents either one minute of firing at 
semiautomatic fire, or 60 rounds at auto 
matic fire. The groups fired with the 
Browning machine rifle prove the point 
all the more conclusively. With a bipod 
mount and a much heavier barrel, it 
might be imagined that the machine rifle 
would produce more respectable results 
at automatic fire—might almost be ex- 
pected to be suited to a regular use at 
that class of fire. But the facts, as 
recorded on these shot groups, say 
otherwise. 

The Technical Training Handbook 
(p. 49) says: “The rifle team should 
be so trained as to get the maximum 
efficiency.” No one surely should dis- 
agree with that. Efficiency, as far as 
fire superiority is concerned, means put- 
ting the bullets into the target as hits 
or near hits, at or near the point of 
aim or attempted aim. The actual re- 
sults of testing the two classes of fire, 
automatic and semiautomatic, as here 
indicated, demonstrate that automatic 
fire wastes ammunition and does not get 
the hits or even the near hits, and that 
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semiautomatic fire is the only type that must reiterate this rule at every and any 
should be used where aim is needed. opportunity so long as we have a shoul- 
No one, after loooking at these shot der weapon that can be fired automati- 
groups, should disagree with that. What cally, but should not, except in those rare 
then? The answer simply is that we moments of unusual emergency when 
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unaimed fire will be needed. If we 
repeat and repeat and repeat a sufficient 
number of times, we may drive those 
fanciful imaginings out of the minds of 
the men of the service and also prevent 
further repetition—in print or otherwise 
—of such flagrantly inaccurate and 
sweeping statements as that quoted at 
the beginning of this memorandum. 

Evpripce Corsy, 

Captain of Infantry. 

*_ * * 

Anything, be it agreeable or terrible, the 
less it is foreseen, the greater will be the 
pleasure or fear it causes.—Xenophon. 

First the man takes a drink, then the 
drink takes a drink, then the drink takes 
a man.—Japanese Philosophy. 

* * * 
Sergeant Jenkins Meets His Match 

Sergeant Jenkins, of the 418th casual 
company, had the reputation of being 
the best gambler in his outfit. He had 
saved 5,700 francs from his winnings 
since the signing of the armistice and 
was always willing to take a chance 
at cards in order to add to his roll. 
Black-jack, or Twenty-one, was his 
favorite game, and he always- banked 
it because he had the most money. 
Every evening his tent was full of sol- 
diers who aspired to breaking the bank, 
but they generally went broke them- 
selves, for Jenkins was a master at the 
game. However, one drizzly night after 
Jenkins had broke the crowd, he was 

shuffling the cards lazily on his blanket 
and bragging of his gaming ability when 

a rainsoaked infantryman entered. He 

was a total stranger, and as he stood 

there with his hands in his pockets, 
his mouth open and his eyes wandering 
around stupidly, he looked awkward. 
“What d’ye want?” demanded Jen- 
kins in a gruff voice. 
“Nothing,” said the stranger, meekly. 
“Well, if you haven’t got any money, 


get to hell out of here,” Jenkins snapped 
in his domineering way. 

“TI didn’t say I didn’t have any money, 
did I?” replied the stranger, whereupon 
the sergeant invited him to play black- 
jack, 

“How much is the bank worth?” 
asked the stranger, and Jenkins sar- 
castically replied, “Fifty-seven hundred 
francs—all you can stand to play, I 
guess.” 

The stranger sat down, pulled out 
a greasy roll of bills from his pocket 
and said quietly, “All right; deal to me 
once for all of it.” The sergeant was 
astounded and moistened his lips once 
or twice, but the fellows in the tent 
who had gone broke were smiling and 
watching him, so he couldn’t afford 
to back out. He swore and shuffled the 
cards, set them out for a cut and picked 
up 200 francs, which he shoved into 
his pocket, saying that he would make 

the bet only 5,500. The stranger cut 
the cards, set them back for the deal, 
and remarked that he had Jenkins beat, 
because he was afraid to bet all he had. 

Jenkins dealt, and the stranger, after 
looking at his cards, turned over an 
ace and a face card and gathered up 
the money—he had black-jacked and 
won. The sergeant was exasperated, 
and as the fellow started for the tent- 
flap he said, “Don’t go; I’ve still got 

200 francs to play.” 

“You can keep that,” replied the fel- 
low, “you had a chance to play it just 
now,” and without further ceremony 


the doughboy passed out into the night. 
* * * 

A small boy was scrubbing the front 
porch of his house the other day when a 
lady called. 

“Is your mother in?” she inquired. 

“Do you think I'd be scrubbing the porch 
if she wasn’t?” was the curt reply.—O. E. k 


Bulletin. 
** * 
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A Correction 


In last month’s JouRNAL we noted 
the organization of the Detroit Army 
and Navy Club. In so doing we stated 
that membership is open to all officers 
of the Army, meaning the Army of 
the United States, which includes the 
Regular Army, the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

Since the publication of the article 
there has been brought to our attention 
by Col. T. J. Powers, Chief of Staff, 
85th Division, the fact that the organi- 
zation has a much wider scope in mem- 
bership. We are pleased to make the 
correction by publishing below the sec- 
tion of the constitution of the club 
covering the subject: 


Article 3 


1. Commissioned officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard of the United States and of the 
National Guard, Naval Reserve and 
Naval Militia, officers holding commis- 
sions in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and ex-officers of the above services 
who have been honorably discharged or 
who have resigned for reasons other 
than for the good of the service; and 
any citizen of the United States who 
served as a commissioned officer in any 
of the forces of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers of the World War, or 
in any active military or naval service 
in, or of the United States; and grad- 
uates of the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Naval 
Academy who have been honorably 
discharged or who have resigned, shall 
be eligible to membership as active 
members. 

2. Commissioned officers of any of 
the forces of the Allied and Associated 
Powers of the World War, not citizens 
of the United States, shall be eligible 
to membership as associate members, 
but shall not have the privilege of vot- 
ing or holding office. 


3. Citizens of the United States in 
civil life, who have shown a lively in- 
terest in the civil and military welfare 
of the United States, shall be eligible 
to membership as associate members. 
They may hold office as members of 
the Board of Governors of the Club, 
vote at any of the meetings of the 
Board of Governors, or any of the 
committees of which they may be mem- 
bers, but they shall have no vote at any 
meeting of the club. 

4. Persons of distinction whose serv- 
ice entitles them to signal recognition 
by the club shall be eligible to member- 
ship as honorary members. 

. 8. ¢ 


Ever have a fish bone in your throat? 
Your carbureter feels the same when a piece 
of lint gets into it. Dipping waste into your 
gas tank turns the trick. 


A sand blast and gasoline produce the 
same effect on your highly finished auto 
body, top, and upholstery. 


oe 
The Army Renders Service 

The Army has again rendered valu- 
able service in time of need. 

At 9.45 p. m., January 28, the roof 
of the Knickerbocker Theater, in Wash- 
ington, gave way and was precipitated 
down upon the heads of the audience, 
carrying death and destruction in its 
wake. Several hundred people were 
buried in the ruins. The dead numbered 
96, and the injured are numbered in the 
hundreds. 

Within a very short space of time 
after the disaster, organized units of 
the Army from the garrison of Wash- 
ington were on the scene and rendered 
most valuable and effective service 
which resulted in the saving of the lives 
of many who would otherwise have 
perished beneath the ruins. 

The following letters indicate the 
high appreciation of the service of the 
military on this occasion: 
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Wark DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON 
February 1, 1922. 
rom: The Chief of Staff. 
lo: The Commanding General of the 
District of Washington. 
Subject: Services at Knickerbocker 
Theater. 

1. The Secretary of War has re- 
quested that all members of your com- 
mand who participated in the rescue 
work at the Knickerbocker Theater be 
informed of his gratitude for the valua- 
able service rendered. A copy of a 
letter from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia is enclosed. 

2. Military men cannot excel other 
citizens on such an occasion in untiring 
efforts, sympathy or disregard of per- 
son, but their work is particularly ef- 
fective because of organization. We 
are thankful and proud that members 
of the Army were available and ready 
again to assist in time of public need. 

(Signed) Joun J. PERSHING, 
General of the Armies. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
WASHINGTON 
January 30, 1922. 
}loNORABLE JOHN W. WEEKS 
Secretary of War. 
SIR: 

The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for themselves, and on be- 
half of the people of the national 
capital, are under the most profound 
obligations for the efficient and sympa- 
thetic service rendered by the detach- 
ment of the military force here, in the 
work of removing the dead and releas- 
ing the injured from the ruins of the 
Knickerbocker Theater, and ask that 
you will be good enough to express to 
all of those in your department who 
were engaged in that dangerous and 
beneficent work their cordial approval 
of the manner and spirit in which it was 
done. 

They wish also that you will accept 





for yourself the assurance of their ap- 
preciation of your cooperation in the 
measures of relief which that deplorable 
exigency required. 
Very respectfully, 

THe Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE District oF CoLumBiA 
(Signed) Cuno H. Ruporpn, 
President 
S > oe 

You may as well put dollar bills into 
food chopper as to allow your motor to ru 

idle. The final result is exactly the same 


*- * * 


American Legion Appreciates Work 
of R. 0. T. C. 

The following resolution was offered 
and unanimously adopted by Atlanta 
Post No. 1, American Legion, at the 
regular meeting on January 13, 1921: 


Whereas, the members of Atlanta 
Post No. 1 of the American Legion 
have noted with great pride the splen 
did state of efficiency of the Junior 
R. O. T. C. units that has been at- 
tained under Colonel Little and his 
associates ; and, 

Whereas, the proper training of th: 
youth of the nation to bear arms 
order to be of effective use in defense 
of the state and the nation is one o! 
the most crying needs of today; there- 
fore, be it 

Resoived, That Atlanta Post No. 1 
of the American Legion extends it 
heartiest congratulations to Colonel Lit 
tle and his associates and assures the: 
of our appreciation of their services t 
the state and to the nation. Be 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these res: 
lutions be sent to each of the officers 
on duty with the Junior R. O. T. | 
units of Atlanta and that a copy be 
spread on the minutes of the post. 
FoNvVILLE McWuorter, Commander, 
B. P. GAMBRILL, Adjutant. 


* * * 


Near Bier would be a more appropriate 
designation of some of the “hootch” ex 
tant nowadays. 


* 
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New Construction at West Point 

Cadet Barracks.—Increase in accom- 
modations of the Corps of Cadets is 
imperative to provide proper floor area 
and cubic air space in the barrack rooms 
‘ntended for the use of two and now 
occupied by three cadets. 

Construction of barrack building of 





enty-four divisions near the new gym- 

nasium upon the ground now occupied 

the superintendent’s quarters and 
other officers’ quarters will greatly re- 
lieve this congestion. 

The new structure will be of stone, 
brick and concrete, a counterpart in size 
and appearance of front with the present 
twelve divisions of North Cadet Bar- 
racks, with increase in accommodations 
to twenty-four divisions by completion 
of remaining sides of a quadrangle hav- 
ing interior court or area typical in this 
respect and interior arrangement with 
cadet barracks now in use. 

Heating and electric lighting of the 
barracks will be provided by extension 
of mains of the present plant now sup- 
plying the central academic and barrack 
group. 

New Mess Hall, Cadet Store and 
Drawing Academy.—Construction of a 
combined mess hall, cadet store and 
drawing academy is proposed upon the 
site of the old gymnasium sufficient for 
an enlarged corps of 2,500 cadets, for 
which the present buildings are totally 
inadequate and insufficient even under 
present conditions. 

The main floor of the new building 
will be occupied by the large mess or 
dining hall with service and refrigerating 
rooms conveniently at hand. Proper 
facilities with overhead lighting will be 
afforded by location of the drawing 
academy upon the upper floor of this 


building, while intermediate stories will 
be conveniently arranged for the cadet 
store and commissary, tailor and neces- 
sary shops, storerooms and offices for 
use of the cadet treasurers and assist- 
ants. 

The new building will be stone, brick 
and concrete of character to endure 
through the centuries of time. 

Heating and electric lighting will be 
provided by extension of mains of the 
present plant now supplying the central 
academic group. 

* * * 





A well-dressed stranger strolled up to a 


colored prisoner, who was taking a long 
interval of rest between two heaves of a 
pick. “Well, Sam, what crime did you com- 


mit to be put in those overalls and set under 
guard?” 

“Ah went on a furlong, sah.” 

“Went on a furlong? You 
went on a furlough.” 

“No, boss, it was a sho-nuff furtong. Ah 
went too fur, and Ah stayed too long.” 

. vs 


mean you 


Fort Washington Dance 

A very attractive costume dance was 
held February 14, 1922, at Fort Wash- 
ington, Maryland. In addition to the 
officers of the garrison about fifty vis- 
iting guests were entertained, among 
whom were Maj. Gen. Eli Helmick, 
Inspector General of the Army; Maj. 
Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, Chief of 
Infantry, and Mrs. Farnsworth. 

The hall was beautifully decorated 
with balloons and colored lights. The 
ladies were costumed in fancy dresses¢ 
and the grand march which preceded 
the giving of favors was a blaze of 
iridescent beauty. 

The thirty guests from the War Col- 
lege were all costumed the same and 
were easily the hit of the evening. 

Fort Washington is doing much in 
the way of furnishing social life for 
officers around Washington. 














Adjusted Compensation 


He who dances must pay the piper. 

Throughout all the years of its his- 
tory, the United States has blandly 
danced the light fantastic of unpre- 
paredness and, in consequence, is to- 
day paying a Shylockian piper to the 
tune of over a billion dollars a year. 

Nor is this all. At this moment 
we are face to face with the prospect 
of adding to this burden a stupendous 
gratuity, ranging somewhere between a 
billion and a half and five billions of 
dollars, should the Adjusted Compen- 
sation or Bonus Act now pending be- 
fore Congress be enacted into law. 

Whether or not the World War sol- 
dier is justly entitled to the compensa- 
tion sought for him forms no part of 
this discussion. There is much to be 
said on both sides of the question. We 
venture no opinion, pro or con, as to 
the merits of the case. Our purpose 
is to invite attention to the immediate 
circumstances in which we find our- 
selves and to inquire as to ways and 
means. 

To our way of thinking, the points of 
immediate importance are: 

Is the World War soldier justified in 
pressing his claim for adjusted com- 
pensation at this particular time? 

* Is Congress justified, under our pres- 
ent circumstances, in yielding to this 
demand ? 

Finally, where is the money for this 
adjustment to come from? 

After a lapse of more than two years 
of uncertainty and depression, we are 
now emerging from a period that might 
readily have resulted in a panic such 
as the country has never experienced 
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had it not been for the basic sound- 
ness of our institutions and the courage 
and determination with which our busi- 
ness men faced and solved the many 
difficult problems of readjustment. The 
business outlook today indicates that 
we have seen the worst of our troubles 
and that the wheels of business are 
slowly but surely beginning to revolve 
in a normal way. However, business 
conditions are by no means stabilized 
They will require the utmost attention 
and care for years to come. No mon- 
key wrenches can be thrown into the 
machinery if we expect it to keep going. 

The business of the country is now 
carrying a burden of taxation that ap- 
proximates to a peak load. How much 
more could be added to this load with- 
out precipitating a crash is a delicate 
problem and one not to be trifled with 
The only safe way of insuring continu- 
ance of the present progress toward 
prosperity lies in lightening that load; 
or, if not that, refraining at least from 
adding to it. Furthermore, it is perti- 
nent to remember that individual pros- 
perity varies directly with national 
prosperity and that the surest way 
of returning our World War soldiers 
to the conditions they enjoyed before 
the war lies in restoring national pros- 
perity to its pre-war status. It will 
take time, but it is the safer and surer 
way and, in the end, will pay the bigger 
dividends. The immediate benefit to 
the individual of the proposed compen- 
sation is slight compared with what he 
will draw from a future based on sound 
national prosperity. 

As a rule, the beneficiaries of the 
proposed compensation are of the type 
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that seek only for a fair show and 
for an opportunity to make their own 
way. That show and that opportunity 
will come to the former soldier when 
the country is again on its feet. In 
helping the country to get on its feet 
the veteran is helping himself and, at 
the same time, is displaying toward the 
country the generosity that has charac- 
terized him in the past. 

With these basic facts in mind, it 
would seem that the question of the 
advisability or inadvisability of an im- 
mediate compensation might well an- 
swer itself. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
position in which Congress finds itself. 
It came into office under a promise 
and with the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing the tax burden of the country. Thus 
far it has accomplished little if any- 
thing to that end. For nearly two years 
it has struggled with the problem of 
post-war adjustment, endeavoring to 
salvage the wreckage and liquidate the 
country’s situation. During all of this 
time it has been faced with the specter 
of staggering deficits coupled with de- 
creasing revenues and, in consequence, 
has had to resort to every possibly econ- 
omy. In spite of these economies, 
many of which we could ill afford, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has an- 
nounced that the deficit for the fiscal 
year 1922-23 will amount to something 
like $300,000,000, with no means of 
meeting it except by further curtailment 
of government expenses. 

Added to this is the fact that there is 
no relief in sight, no increase in revenue, 
no decrease in expense. 

Further, within the next two years 
some of our Liberty Bonds, as well as 
War Savings Stamps, must go through 
the process of refunding, a proc- 





ess of which the public in general has 
little conception but one with which 
the Treasury Department can cope pro- 
vided it is not handicapped by the neces- 
sity for further loans. To float a loan 
of the size required for the adjustment 
of compensation would undoubtedly 
necessitate the establishment of a higher 
interest rate than in the past, which 
in turn will not only add to the expense 
of refunding but will inevitably react 
on general business conditions through- 
out the country. 

Thus Congress finds itself, individ- 
ually and collectively, in a situation 
calling for an unusual degree of polit- 
ical courage, a situation in which it is 
faced by the alternatives of imperiling 
either its own personal future or that 
of the country’s prosperity. Whatever 
action it may take will meet with the 
disapproval of some part of its constit- 
uency and will react accordingly on 
its membership. The path of wisdom 
is easily discerned, but doubtless will 
be hard to choose. 

The last question is: Where is the 
money to come from? 

There are those who propose tying 
this matter of compensation up in some 
mysterious manner with the debts 
Owing to us from foreign powers. This 
talk runs to generalities, avoiding de- 
tails of how and when and where and 
such. Aside from the uncertainty of 
collecting either the principal or interest 
on these loans, it is a broad question as 
to whether or not the investing public 
would favor such paper unless under- 
written by the Government, which 
would bring us back to our starting 
point, the taxpayer. 

It is widely claimed for the proposed 
measure that it has the support of the 
people of the country. Whether this be 
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true or not, we have no means of know- 
ing. But, granted that it has, what 
are the people going to do about it? 
Generosity is a commendable thing— 
when backed up by cold cash. If the 
people of the country admit that the 
veteran has a just claim for compensa- 
tion, they must at the same time admit 
that the claim is against the people as 
a whole—since the people as a whole 
benefited by the soldier’s sacrifice—and 
not against the revenue-producing in- 
terests alone. If the people are further 
of the opinion that this compensation 
should be paid at once, they should ad- 
vise their representatives in Congress 
of their willingness to take upon them- 
selves the burden of providing ways and 
means after a manner that will enable 
the people as a whole to do their part. 

Such a plan has been proposed, a 
general sales tax on everything sold, 
a plan that collects revenues from every 
consumer; that distributes the burden 
equably and according to the consum- 
er’s desires and means, a plan that 
will insure revenues sufficient for all 
of our purposes and be a burden to 
none of our people. 

If more is needed, let the people then 
consider an income-tax schedule with- 
out exemptions, properly graded, and 
applying to every dollar of income 
earned. This country is not run for 
the man with the big income alone. The 
man with the little income gets just as 
much of life, liberty and pursuit of hap- 
piness as anybody. He gets as much 
protection as anybody. Why should 
he not contribute his mite to the agency 
that guarantees him those rights? 

® 
Passing of Socialism 

It has been only a few years since 

the theory of socialism was on the high 
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road to become an accomplished 
The attitude of the masses toward 
within the memory of all of us 

The writings of Marx were trans\a 
into many languages and given 
wide distribution. Many of his theori 
withstood arguments 
vanced against them by some of 


apparently 


brightest minds of christendom. |; 
most every country the political pari 
organized to spread the doctrin< 
came so powerful and aggressive tha 
they were a factor to be reckoned wit! 
on every important question. We re- 
member that there was strong talk 
one time in this country of the part 
gaining control of the Federal Gove: 
ment. And it was no idle dream. Ma 
of the statesmen of Europe were dye 
in-the-wool socialists in one way or 
other. 

In those days it was fashionable t 
be numbered among the socialist ranks 
of continental Europe and a denounce: 
of the capitalistic class. 

The statute books, or whatever the) 
are called, abound with legislation 
signed to meet the demands of the fo! 
lowers of Marx and to institute social 
reforms, either fancied or real. 

It looked as if the day of emancipa- 
tion—the day of complete socialism 
was at hand. 

But it was not to be. The war came 
on. Everything was subordinated t 
the struggle for victory. Everything 
else went by the board. Socialism was 
swept away in the mad rush of all polit 
ical parties in their rally to the support 
of their governments. The socialists of 
Germany voted the war budgets of th 
fatherland the same as those in the 
Chamber of Deputies cast their votes 
for France. Their identity was swept 
into the maelstrom of the war. 
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It is now more than three years since 
Where does socialism 
The outlook must be 


the armistice. 
stand today? 
liscouraging. 

The aggressive socialists of yesterday 

those who opposed the war and the 
nations that were prosecuting it—are 
todav to be found in the ranks of the 
communists. From this vantage point 
they denounce their old more or less 

snservative colleagues as traitors to the 
cause. 

[he relatively few who still adhere 

their old title of socialist are split 

} into numerous groups, each with its 
more or less meaningless name—each 
agitating its own doctrines and aims 
and decrying those of every other group. 
They no longer present the solid front 
of a few years ago—united in a common 
‘ause. Where they are found in legis- 
lative bodies at all it is in the role of 
, petty and irritating minority, in op- 
position to the party in power. 

\Ve remember the May-day of our 
stay in France. The socialists paraded 
and waved their red flags, imbibed too 
much wine, and broke up into small 
groups. Their demonstrations had not 
the old-time “pep” and “go.” 

Briefly, socialism as a political force 

everywhere demoralized—gone to 
It has not been able to “come 
back.” In all probability it will never 
be able to recover its former promi- 
nence. 

While the diabolical conduct of the 
bolshevists may not be true socialism, 
the soviet government is founded on 
a similar theory, and the opponents of 
the creed will for years to come have 
only to point to Russia as the “horrible 
example,” which will be ever in the 
minds of the present generation to the 
end of their time. 


pieces. 
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Trotsky Sees Red 

Soviet Russia’s War Minister sees 
Red again. He rates the members of 
the Washington Conference as “impu- 
dent imperialistic beasts of prey.” He 
berates and sneers at the efforts they 
are honestly making for the advance- 
ment of world peace. 

Trotsky declares that his armed mobs, 
and that is what they are, must not be 
caught napping. They must be ready 
for action next spring and summer. He 
does not enlighten us on the course of 
action he has in mind. 

It is difficult to understand the mental 
process of the man. 

One of the great nations that he 
flouts so vehemently has just taken $20,- 
000,000 from its national strongbox and 
is at this minute engaged in superhuman 
efforts to feed the starving people of 
Russia and make possible the planting 
of food crops next spring. 

The present regime of Russia was 
born of revolution, bloodshed and dis- 
aster. The menace 
of war must always be looming large on 
the horizon if Trotsky and his outfit are 
to retain their hold on the reins at Mos- 
cow. Should peace and plenty return 
to the stricken land, the people would 
vise and stamp out their oppressors. 

What is Trotsky going to make his 
war with? 


So it will continue. 


According to his estimate 
he has more than a million men in his 
armed mobs. We can hardly call them 
an army. Many are without experience. 
There are no leaders worthy of the 
name. Most of the men are in the army 
because they are assured of at least 
sufficient food to keep them alive. There 
would be little real fight in them. Their 
equipment is poor—it must have gone 
to ruin in the past three years, during 
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which time spare parts have been well- 
nigh unobtainable. Auxiliaries, such as 
air craft, tanks and mobile artillery, are 
lacking. In these days of highly special- 
ized war making the red forces would 
have little chance against a modern 
trained and equipped army. 

Such stuff as Trotsky preaches is 
what makes it so difficult to stabilize 
the peace of Europe. It makes the re- 
sumption of trade relations with Russia 
absolutely impossible. There can be no 
dealings that have any political signifi- 
cance, 


® 


France’s Attitude Toward 
Germany 

An analysis of the tax situation in 
the countries involved in the failure of 
Germany to meet her reparations obli- 
gations shows that the British taxpayer 
is assessed at the rate of $60 per head; 
France's rate is $30, while the German 
pays the relatively insignificant sum of 
$10. This is all comparative and is based 
upon the purchasing power of the cur- 
rency of the respective countries in the 
American market. 

In this comparison is found the meat 
of the cocoanut. Germany is keeping 
her government in a poverty-stricken 
state because she refuses to tax her’ 
people sufficiently to meet her just obli- 
gations that are due. 

Why is all of this? 

In the first place the present German 
Government depends upon light taxa- 
tion to ingratiate itself with the peo- 
ple of the country. The leaders ad- 
vance the claim that any further taxa- 
tion would produce a revolution. The 
truth of the matter is that the scheme 
is being worked for the sole purpose 
of making a showing of governmental 


poverty and thus avoid the war pay- 
ments. Again, if the German people are 
allowed to wax rich through light taxa- 
tion, the government will find unlim- 
ited resources from which to draw when 
“der tag’”’ again arrives or the occasion 
requires. 

Any pretense that the German goy- 
ernment is unable to exact more taxes 
is preposterous. The leopard’s spots 
do not change. The German of today 
is the same German as of pre-war days. 
He has not changed one whit. If his 
government says “pay,” he will pay. 
All of this silly babble about a revolu- 
tion is sheer nonsense. 

We hear reports of wealth, luxury 
and extravagance of Berlin and other 
large cities surpassing pre-war days. 
We are told from reliable sources that 
there are few jobless—industries going 
full tilt—selling the output for foreign 
gold. The mercantile marine is under 
process of rehabilitation, and the Ger- 
man flag will soon be seen again floating 
over the seven seas as of yore. Krupp’s 
has doubled its capital and transformed 
its plants into railroad accessories pro- 
ducers. Engines, cars and equipment 
are being turned out for Russia and 
the South American countries. The 
great Bentz automobile factories have 
increased their capacity by half 
Throughout the country the same in- 
creased activity is in evidence. 

Without taxation the people’s wealth 
is increasing by leaps and bounds while 
the government remains in a poverty- 
stricken state. 

There are the reasons for France's 
attitude towards the Germans, for her 
insistence upon the reparations pay- 
ments being made when they are justly 
due. 

The French Premier’s statement on 
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the subject, which is to the effect—“We 
will listen to the plea of Germany and 
will consider a delay in reparations pay- 
ment when Germany taxes her people 
as heavily as the people of France are 
taxed”—is founded upon a sound basis. 

Let Germany assess the taxes neces- 
sary to meet her obligations. Had she 
won the war there would, today, be no 
question as to how the peoples of the 
allied countries would be meeting the 
German demands. 

® 
Help! 

Every once in a while it is borne 
upon us that in spite of the fact that 
we have not sought to hide our figura- 
tive candle under a bushel basket there 
are still officers in the service, and 
particularly in the Infantry, who do 
not know that the Association is run- 
ning a book department. Or, if per- 
chance they do know it, they do not 
know that this department is run solely 
for the benefit of our members. 

The Infantry Association is not a 
corporation; it has no stockholders or 
other beneficiaries than the members 
themselves. It is what is known to the 
law as a voluntary society and is recog- 
nized by the Post Office Department as 
educational in character and achieve- 
ment. 

Its principal medium for drawing its 
thousands of members together, and in 
turn communicating with them, is the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, its monthly period- 
ical. All during the trying days of the 
war, when other similar publications 
closed their doors, our own magazine 
came regularly from the press. Only 
once were we in danger, and this was 
the time when we did not have a pound 
of paper on which to print our pages. 
Even this difficulty was overcome, how- 





ever, and the JOURNAL came out as 
usual, though with our apologies for the 
character of paper used. 

This brings us to another considera- 
tion, the cost of publication. For years 
our subscribers have been getting their 
JouRNAL at a cost of 25 cents a copy. 
The price of everything else went sky- 
high, but not the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Why, of course, the cost of production 
and distribution doubled, but not the 
sale price. And indirectly our members 
were responsible for this. It was they 
who kept the price down both to them- 
selves and to others. How was this 
done? We aim to sell a book for a little 
more than it costs us, charging enough 
extra to pay for transportation, 
handling, bookkeeping, and so on, but 
never more than the publisher’s retail 
price. These charges vary and the exact 
amount can seldom be known in a par- 
ticular case, so we add a small per- 
centage above cost in each instance to 
cover contingencies. These small in- 
dividual charges grow in the aggregate, 
and while they may not construct a 
building like the Woolworth, which is 
said to have been built from nickels, 
they do help to pay losses incurred in 
selling the INFANTRY JOURNAL at less 
than cost. Last year, for instance, it 
cost us 42 cents for every copy of the 
JouRNAL printed, while the selling price 
was only a quarter of a dollar. 

There is a moral: Do not forget that 
the Infantry Association wants, and 
should be allowed to handle, every book 
or periodical order you may have for 
yourself or your family, your company 
or your post. No order is too large or 
too sma!l to attract our best endeavors, 
nor has the character of the book or 
magazine anything to do with our effort. 
If it is procurable and mailable you can 
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get it through us. Give us first chance 
and, as the small boy said to his mate, 
“There ain’t goin’ to be no core!” 


® 
The Popular Commander 

It is proper that you should aspire 
to popularity, to be beloved of your 
men, to be one of those leaders of whom 
it is boasted that their men would fol- 
low them anywhere. And remember 
that while history speaks of such lead- 
ers generally in the higher grades, their 
success was made possible only by the 
fact that their armies were made up 
of many small groups, in which the 
men were following their leaders with 
equal loyalty. 

But do not be deluded into thinking 
that this popularity is attaiged by easy- 
going methods, by favoritism, by wink- 
ing at delinquencies and overlooking 
failures in strict performance of duty. 
Such popularity fades when the real 
test comes and changes to disrespect, 
insubordination and contempt, when 
real men are at the fore, leading through 
hardships and dangers. Build, then, 
your popularity on the firmer qualities 
of justice and fairness to all, inflexi- 
bility in demanding obedience and faith- 
ful performance of duty, and constant 
vigilance for the welfare and interests 
of your men, and, above all, by fore- 
thought and preparation, on such con- 
duct of your office as will inspire re- 
spect and even admiration for your abil- 
ity as a leader. 

The popular noncommissioned officer 
is the one whose squad is the most 
snappy and efficient. His men admire 
him, and they have the habit of jumping 
when he speaks. He does not waste 
their time through lack of forethought 
nor make them do unnecessary work 


through lack of head work. His braiy 
is active and in each case alert to such 
management as is easiest for his men 
He does not uselessly march them 
around three sides of a square when 
direct movement would have accom- 
plished the purpose. He demands strict 
compliance with his orders and close at- 
tention from all whenever he is giving 
general instructions, and sees that al 
work, hardship, or privilege is fairl 
apportioned among them. 
® 
Christmas Giving 

West of Varennes, France, where the 
turret of a tank was blown off by a 
high explosive shell, the lieutenant in 
charge was saved by a corporal, though 
the latter, already half suffocated by 
gas, was killed in the venture by ma- 
chine-gun bullets. 

The lieutenant happened to be a Wall 
Street man, and one day, browsing in 
his old foot-locker, he came upon the 
name and address of the corporal. 

It was early in December, and this 
message went over the wire to the 
American Legion at Canton, Ohio: 

Locate mother of Corporal Ralph 
Williams, killed in action, A. E. F., 
September 26, 1918. Wire me what 
she wants for Christmas, but do not 
let her know. 

This was the reply: 

Address Martha Williams is 1832 
Second Ave. Needs everything for 
Christmas, including food and clothing 

When the officer went to the telegraph 
office to send a hundred dollars to 
Martha Williams, the young lady wh 
presided there asked him if there was 
any message to be transmitted with the 
remittance. He wired: 

When this is gone, apply to me for 
more. 
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Garden of Allah Soldiers 
Those enterprising young Americans 
ho a few months ago left New York 
Spain to fight in the Moroccan 
r are returning, disillusioned and 
disgusted with the “soldier of fortune” 
The prospect sounded very 
iluring when they listened to the elo- 
quent recruiting agent—picturesque 
verrain, Garden of Allah stuff, fleeing 
ribesmen, mysterious cities, all the 
slamour of unknown lands. Most of 
hose who enlisted were out of a job. 
\nything looked good to them, even 

re soldiering. So they took a 
hance. It was a bad chance. When 
they got to Spain they were told the 
real terms of the engagement : 60 cents 
| day pay, and out of it must come 
he cost of uniforms, guns, ammuni- 
tion, food, laundry and other necessi- 
ties. If a man got a full kit and lived 
on the American scale he would owe 

Spanish Government twice as 

much as his pay. Nothing had been 
said about that on this side. Probably 
most of the chaps who went over— 
there were only about eighty-three of 
them—would have been perfectly will- 
ing to break even, but they did object 
to running into debt, and so they quit, 
coming back steerage and very happy 
for that. And the next golden-tongued 


business. 





recruiting officer who comes over here 
from that part of the world and talks 
about the romance of African cam- 
paigning will have a hard time to get 
a corporal’s squad. 
® 
The Russian Relief 

That the American Relief Service 
in Russia is proceeding along safe and 
sound lines the American people may 
be assured. The American mission is 
carrying on its work without ostenta- 
tion. There is an absence of press dis- 
patches containing lengthy interviews 
regarding the conditions found in Rus- 
sia. The names of the men at the head 
of things seldom appear in the papers. 
There is a discreet silence that is most 
commendatory. 

We know that progress is being made 
from the fact that more than half a 
million Russian children have been the 
beneficiaries of American relief funds, 
and that is sufficient. 

America is not in Russia to approve 
or condemn the Soviets; they are not 
there to render relief to any particular 
party, class or creed; they are there for 
a definite, fixed purpose and are mak- 
ing good on the job. Colonel Haskell 
and his associates are to be congratu- 
lated on the progress of things. 


D 


An Unjust Charge 

lhe village pianist entered the trol- 
ley car majestically and seated himself 
with pompous ceremony. 

“There goes that simpleton, the 
piano player,” said one passenger 
aloud to his companion. 
The pianist in question arose frig- 


idly. His eyes flashed. “Conductor,” 
said he, “you heard the insulting re- 
mark of that gentleman? 
stand for it.” 

“Neither will I,” replied the con- 
“Neither will I.” 


ing about him, he 


I will not 


ductor. And, - glat 
“Who 


called this simpleton a piano player?” 


shouted, 
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Tactical Training for Reserve 
Officers 


At the training camps for reserve offi- 
cers next summer, one of the features 
that will be given the greatest promi- 
nence, as far as infantry officers are con- 
cerned, will be that of tactical training. 

This training will take the form of 
short talks, terrain exercises, tactical ex- 
ercises with troops and tactical demon- 
strations. 

In order that our Reserve Corps mem- 
bers may be provided with material from 
which they may prepare themselves for 
the summer’s work, we have arranged 
to include in Reserve Officers’ Department 
each month, for the next several months, 
a Terrain Exercise, which is the new 
War Department designation for a Tacti- 
tal Walk, which will give them a line on 
the methods employed in this class of tactical 
training. 

These exercises will also prove valu- 
able to those officers who are interested in 
the subject, in that they furnish the 
groundwork for the preparation and con- 
duct of such exercises wherever groups 
of infantry reserve officers are able to 
get together for an afternoon or Sunday 
outing in the country. 

The problem can be fitted to any sec- 
tion of terrain that may be available. 
The exercise can be conducted by any 
officer who will take the trouble to fit the 
problem to the ground and prepare him- 
self for conducting it. Officers will find 
this form of outing fully as interesting 
as a round of golf, and, what is more to 
the point, the very best means of increas- 
ing their knowledge of Minor Tactics. 

Take the problem in this month’s Inran- 
TRY JOURNAL, get in your car (owned, begged 
or borrowed) and go out to the edge of 
town. Fit your problem to the ground and 
work out a solution. Get a few reserve 
officers to accompany you for a Saturday 
afternoon in the great outdoors and conduct 
a Terrain Exercise for them. Don’t be afraid 
of making mistakes. The man who makes 
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no mistakes gets nowhere. It is by your 
mistakes that you will learn. It is better 
to make them now, when no one suffers from 
their results, than to wait and make them 
when your neighbors’ sons may be the inno- 
cent victims of them. 

Give the plan a try-out. We are sure you 
will be pleased with the results. We will 
be glad to hear of your experiences and pass 
them along to other members of the Asso- 
ciation through the medium of the Inrantey 
JOURNAL. 


® 
Reserve Officer Training 


It is understood that the War Department 
has included in its annual estimate a requisi- 
tion for funds to provide for the training of 
some 30,000 reserve officers the coming sum- 
mer. As many of this number will be called 
out for periods of training as money is 
provided for by Congress. 

The funds will be allotted to corps area 
commanders and the training will be con- 
ducted under their direction in accordance 
with general policies prescribed by the War 
Department. 

Now, the proposition is this. The Govern- 
ment is spending a lot of money to provide 
this training for reserve officers, and they on 
their part should prepare themselves to 
derive the greatest benefit possible in th 
limited time available. In other words, it is 
up to the reserve officer to brush up on hi: 
Drill Regulations and his tactical and techni- 
cal subjects so that when he goes to the 
training camp he will be familiar with the 
language that is spoken there. 

To be specific: he should brush up on his 
Infantry Drill Regulations, know his com 
mands and what the execution of each wil! 
produce. He should know the nomenclature 
of extended order drill, the deployment 
formations and the arm signals, so that when 
he has an opportunity to actually drill a 
body of soldiers he will know how to go 
about it without loss of time and effort 
You will be surprised how rusty you have 
become on this after three years. 

Where target practice is practicable and is 
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included in the schedule of training, reserve 
officers will be required to act as coaches, 
range officers, pit officers, etc. Since the war 
the War Department has gotten out a new 
system of rifle marksmanship which is based 
upon that employed in the A. E. F., and 
developed at the Infantry School. 

Much of the time at the training camps 
will be devoted to tactical work necessitating 
the use of maps. The reserve officer should, 
therefore, brush up on his military map 
reading to the extent that he will be able to 

i interpret the meaning of a military 


. ily 
reaqcuy 


map. 

The tactical work will take the form of 
tactical walks and terrain exercises without 
troops and 
( 


tactical exercises with troops. 
)ficers should be familiar with the different 
formations employed in advance guard, 
patrols, outposts, attack and defense. - They 
should also “bone” up the forms for field 
orders and the terms used to designate the 
elements of the various formations. 

Then there are other things with respect to 
hich you should have at least a theoretical 
Among them may be enum- 
erated: method of making up the infantry 
pack, shelter tent pitching, nomenclature of 
the rifle and the automatic rifle, methods 
of inspecting arms and equipment, nomen- 
clature and assembly of equipment, cere- 
monies, musketry, means of communication, 
sanitation and elements of field engineering. 

Unless an officer has made some prepara- 
tion for this work he will not be able to get 
the maximum results during the fifteen days 
of the camp. If, however, he goes to camp 
with a theoretical knowledge and under- 
standing of them, he will be able to derive 
great benefit from the demonstrations that 
he witnesses. 


1 eee, 
Knowledge, 


® 
Transfer Procedure 


What procedure is necessary for me to 
effect a transfer from the Air Service to the 
infantry section of the Reserve Corps— 
R. E. W. 

Answer: In the first place you must have 
some good and sufficient reason for making 
such transfer. The reasons indicated in your 
letter would seem sufficient. Write a letter 
to the Adjutant General of the Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requesting the transfer and 


indicate your reasons for the request. For- 
ward the letter to The Commanding General, 
Sh Corps Area, Presidio, San Francisco, 
California, who will forward it. It should 
be remembered in this connection that trans- 
fers are made from one section to another 
only in the same grade. 


® 


Promotion Requirements 


What are the requirements for promotion 
to the next higher grade with respect to 
length of service? 

Answer: This subject is covered by para- 
graph 150, S. R. 43. 

To be eligible for promotion to any grade 
an officer must be credited with three years’ 
service in the next lower grade, one year of 
which must have been in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps since November 18, 1921. In comput- 
ing the three years’ service the following 
rules govern: 

(a) One year in the Officers Reserve Corps 
since November 11, 1918, mandatory. 

(b) Active service in the Army between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, counts 
for double time. For example, an officer 
was commissioned on August 15, 1917, on 
graduation from the first training camp and 
who served until after the armistice will have 
the period from August 15, 1917, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, count as double time and from 
November 12 to date of discharge as straight 
time. 

(c) Service as a federally recognized of- 
ficer of the National Guard since November 
11, 1918. 


® 
Preparation Training Camps 


I contemplate attending one of the train- 
ing camps for reserve officers next summer. 
What should I do to prepare for the 
work?—T. W. 

Answer: The program of training for in- 
fantry officers contemplates a series of ter- 
rain exercises, which is the new War De- 
partment term for what we have heretofore 
known as Tactical Walks. The afternoons 
will be devoted to demonstrations, drill and 
ceremonies. There will probably be a series 
of lectures given at convenient times during 
the camps. 

Beginning with this issue of the INranrry 
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JourNaAL, we will, for the next several 
months, publish a series of Terrain Exercises 
involving a study of the technique of In- 
fantry Tactics. These will give you the 
general plan that is employed in the conduct 
of these exercises. The greater number of 
our reserve officer membership will be in- 
terested in the operations of small infantry 
units. We are, therefore, going to confine 
our text to that feature of the subject. Fur- 
thermore, we are going to adapt our problems 
to those encountered in open warfare such 
as we would encounter in any active service 
that we may be called upon to perform. 

In preparation for the work at the camps, 
officers will do well to study these problems 
and get the idea of how they are conducted. 
In addition to this officers will find in the 
Infantry Association book, Minor Tactics, a 
wealth of information covering the subjects 
that will be included in the problems. All 
the problems and solutions contained in the 
book were prepared at the Infantry School. 
They were published in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL over several months. They are as- 
sembled in Minor Tactics and made avail- 
able to reserve officers at the price of $1.25 
per copy. 

Another point is this. In all this work 
small scale maps are used constantly. If 
you do not know how to read a map, it is 
useless to you. Every officer should bone 
up his map reading so as to be able to take 
advantage of what the map shows, in the 
solution of tactical problems. The Infantry 
Association publishes an excellent course of 
training in the subject. It is contained in 
our book, Map Reading, which includes all 
the maps and equipment necessary for a 
complete course in the subject. The price 
is 60 cents per copy. 

The other feature of the day’s work that 
will interest you particularly is that of 
the training in infantry drill. The camp 
regulations state: 

Drili—To constitute a refresher course 
and to acquaint all concerned with the best 
methods, company officers and enlisted men 
should be given from % to 1 hour’s close 
order drill each day in suitable provisional 
organizations. Command in each unit should 


be by roster to give experience to the greatest 
number, 


This means that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to brush up on your practical In- 


fantry Drill, and this in turn means that 
you should brush up on the subject before 
going to camp. The Infantry Association 
book department is prepared to supply copies 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations now in 
use, corrected up to date, annotated and il- 
lustrated, at a cost of 60 cents per copy. 
In addition to this we publish another book, 
The Drillmaster, in which every paragraph 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations to include 
the regiment is analyzed and the Drill In- 
structor told just what to do and what to 
avoid. In addition there are valuable Drill 
Hints and Drill Talks, inserted where ap- 
propriate, that will be found most helpful 
The Drillmaster sells for $1.25 per copy. 

Our answer to your question, therefore, is: 
Read the Terrain Exercises that are being 
published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL; secure 
and study the following books: Infantry 
Drill Regulations, The Drillmaster, Minor 
Tactics, and Map Reading. These four in- 
expensive books will give you a good line 
on the work for the summer camps. 


® 
Examination for Promotion 


Can you give me information as to when 
examinations for promotion of reserve of- 
ficers will be held?—W. R. J. 

Answer: The time and place of examina- 
tion for promotion of reserve officers has 
been decentralized by the War Department 
and is in the hands of corps area com- 
manders. It is contemplated that there will 
be periodical examinations during which 
officers of the Reserve Corps will be afforded 
an opportunity to demonstrate their qualifica- 
tions for advancement. The initial qualifica- 
tions are three in number. 

(a) The officer must have had a minimum 
of three years’ actual or constructive service 
in the grade which he now holds and from 
which he desires to be promoted. 

(b) There must be a suitable assignment 
for the officer if promoted. 

(c) The officer must demonstrate his 
qualifications by passing an examination in 
the subjects specified for his grade and arm 
of the service in S. R. No. 43. 

An officer eligible for promotion on 
account of length of service must signify his 
readiness to undergo the prescribed examina- 
tion, and officers are encouraged to do so. 
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This signification may be in the form of an 
application for examination on the part of 
the officer himself, or it may be initiated by 
an officer’s immediate or other commander 
and agreed to by the officer. In this connec- 
tion the regulations state (par. 29): “In 
submitting requests or recommendations, it 
is to the interest of all concerned to avoid 
the examination of officers who are not 
reasonably prepared and qualified for exam- 
ination. As examining boards are required, 
in case an officer examined is found not 
qualified for promotion, to inquire into and 
report upon his qualifications to continue in 
his grade, it is to the interest of each reserve 
officer to refrain from signifying his readi- 
ness for examination until he feels himself 
reasonably qualified therefor.” 

An officer will know whether he is ready 
to take the examination. The subjects are 
set forth in S. R. 43, and textbooks fully 
covering them are available to reserve of- 
ficers. If a man will devote such spare time 
to the study and reading of these texts, he 
will be ready for the exams when the op- 
portunity comes. Officers should not put off 
this study until the last minute and then try 
to “cram” for the examination. The best 
course is to gradually acquire a knowledge 
of the subjects and be ready when the time 
comes. Officers should take advantage of 
the various correspondence schools that will 
be conducted by Corps Area Headquarters. 
Those completing the courses will be given 
certificates that will serve as exemptions in 
the subjects covered. 


® 
Target Practice 


How may an officer of the Reserve Corps 
participate in target practice? 

Answer: This subject is covered in para- 
graph 145, S. R. No. 43. 

145. Small-arms firing practice—Reserve 
officers who have not participated in small- 
arms firing during the calendar year may 
make application to the corps area com- 
mander to be attached for firing to an 
organization of the Regular Army, or to be 
permitted to fire on ranges. Other than the 
allowances of ammunition and target and 
range materials, no expense to the Govern- 
ment will be incurred, the officers remaining 
on an inactive status. 









In your case you should make application 
to the Commanding General, Second Corps 
Area, Governors Island, New York, to be 
assigned to the troops stationed at Platts- 
burg Barracks, New York, for target practice. 
When you get this authority you should com- 
municate with the Adjutant at Plattsbur; 
Barracks, N. Y., regarding the details as to 
when the troops will be engaged in target 
practice, etc. 

If you seriously contemplate taking the 
target practice course next summer you 
should begin your preliminary work as early 
as possible. The mere proposition of going 
out on the range and firing a rifle at the 
targets will be of very little real benefit to 
you. We would advise you to get a copy 
of Rifle Marksmanship and follow out the 
course of preliminary training laid down in 
the book. To neglect this important part of 
target practice will only bring disappointment 
to you when you actually fire on the range. 
Our Book Department can supply copies of 
Rifle Marksmanship. 


® 
Endorses Reserve Officers 
Examiner 


Lieut. Col. Howard C. Dickinson, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, who is on duty with the 
War Department, General Staff, endorses 
“Reserve Officers Examiner” in the follow- 
ing terms: 


I have read with great interest and satis- 
faction the “Reserve Officers Examiner,” 
which in my opinion has made its appear- 
ance at a most opportune time. After a 
period of inactivity, reserve officers are 
now being rapidly assigned to units of the 
Organized Reserves and are about to under- 
take the performance of military duties as 
officers of the Army of the United States. 

While these duties are of a very limited 
nature, and confined largely to the spare 
moments of busy men engaged in civilian 
pursuits, interest in the maintenance of their 
organizations will inspire them with the 
desire to brush up their military knowledge 
and keep abreast of the developments in 
their respective branches. 

The “Reserve Officers Examiner” pro- 
vides a pleasant, interesting and easy means 
of refreshing the minds of National Guard 
and reserve officers. As a matter of fact, 
it is a hand-book that can be advantageously 
used by all officers, both active and reserve. 
It is another example of the policy of the 
Infantry Association to raise the standard 
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of efficiency of all officers and aid in the 
development of the Citizen Army. 

As a reserve officer, I most heartily in- 
dorse the book. On the desk of every 
National Guard and reserve officer, it will 
serve faithfully both as a great time saver 
and as an efficient, up-to-date instructor. 

I congratulate you on the successful 
compilation of necessary military informa- 
tion and upon the interesting and readable 
form in which the material is arranged. 


H. C. Dicktnson, 
Lieut. Colonel, General Staff. 


® 


Western North Carolina Reserve 
Officers’ Association 


The Reserve Officers’ Association of West- 
ern North Carolina was organized at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on January 30. 

The initial meeting was well attended and 
much enthusiasm was displayed. With a 
complete organizational program laid out 
and definite plans made for the future, the 
unit bids fair to be one of the strongest in 
the country. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Commander, Maj. G. G. Rei- 
niger; Vice-Commander, Maj. Junius G. 
Adams; Adjutant, Cap. R. D. Hildebrand; 
Finance Officer, Capt. John E. Sugg. Per- 
manent committees were installed as follows: 
Executive Committee, Capt. Curtis Bynum 
and Lieut. Arnold H. Vanderhoof; Public- 
ity, Lieut. Grady Hunt and Lieut. Wallace 
Wright; Membership, Maj. G. G. Reiniger, 
Col. W. L. Dunn, Lieut. Blair Taylor and 
Capt. R. D. Hildebrand; Program, Maj. 
Lyons Lee, Maj. R. R. McMath and Capt. 
McKinley Pritchard. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL extends to the 
new organization the right hand of fellow- 
ship and bespeaks for it the great measure 
of success that it so richly deserves. 

The constitution of the association is pub- 
lished below. Its simplicity, clearness and 
sterling qualities will commend it to other 
groups of officers who contemplate organiz- 
ing, as the basis and foundation of their 
organization. 

Article 1. Name—The name of this or- 


ganization shall be The Reserve Officers’ 
Association of Western North Carolina, 


Article 2. Purposes—The purpose of this 
organization shall be to promote fraternal 
relations between the officers and the former 
officers of the Army and Navy, active and 
retired, or in reserve, and such civilians as 
may show themselves to be actively interested 
in the furthering of the military policy of 
the United States; to encourage military 
training and the study of the various 
branches of the military and naval profes 
sion; to build up the officers’ reserve corps, 
and to support the military policy of th 
United States. 

Article 3. Membership—Any officers of 
the United States Army, Reserve Corps, 
National Guard, Navy, Naval Reserve, or 
former officer thereof, or civilian interested 
in and desirous of actively supporting a 
furthering the purposes of this associatior 
shall be eligible to membership, to be elected 
by the executive council at any regular or 
called meeting. 

Article 4. Officers—The officers of this 
association shall be: a commander, who shall 
be the executive head of the organization, 
and shall preside over ail meetings; a vice- 
commander, who shall fill the place of the 
commander in the latter’s absence; an adju 
tant, who shall keep all records, issue calls 
for meetings at the order of the commander, 
and in other ways fulfill the duties of a sec 
retary; a finance officer, who shall have 
charge of the funds of the association, under 
such guarantees as may be provided. 

The officers of the association shall be 
elected yearly at a regular meeting of the 
association in each January. The officers 
with two other members of the organization 
to be appointed by the commander shall 
constitute the executive council, 

Article 5. Dues—The dues shall be $5 
per year, payable in advance on the occasion 
of the yearly election of officers. 

Article 6. Mectings—The regular meetings 
of this association shall occur on the second 
Monday of each calendar month, at place: 
to be selected by the committee appointed 
for that purpose, provided that the com- 
mander may in his discretion advance or post- 
pone any meeting not more than two weeks. 
Special meetings may be called by order of 
the executive council. At these meetings 
various programs shall be arranged to in- 
spire interest in, and disseminate informa- 
tion about, various aspects of the defense 
of the country. 

Article 7. Committees—The executive 
council shall, from time to time, appoint such 
committees as it may deem advisable. 

Article 8. Expulsion—The executive coun- 
cil shall have power to drop or expel any 
member for the non-payment of dues, 01 
conduct tending to bring the association or 
its members into disrepute. 
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Terrain Exercises 


Terrain Exercises are those military exer- 
cises in which the students carry on the 
operations of imaginary bodies of troops 
over the actual terrain. As these exercises 
involve the study of the utilization of the 
ground itself and the application of tactical 
formations and methods to it, they are the 
best means, aside from practical field work 
with troops, of giving officers and noncom- 
missioned officers practice in carrying out 
the duties that fall to them in war. 

In the Terrain Exercise is found the log- 
ical step in tactical training, between the 
theory and practice of the classroom and 
the practical training with troops. This 
method of training is suited to all arms and 
services, and in view of its practical value 
is constantly employed by unit commanders 
in the training of their officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

Any class of military operations may be 
practiced, such as the operations of covering 
troops—advance guards, flank guards and 
outposts; the operations of the various kinds 
of patrols; combat—attack and defense; ap- 
proach march and deployment, and the tac- 
tical cooperation of all special arms. 


THE DIRECTOR 

The smooth working and success of the 
Terrain Exercise depends almost entirely on 
the ability and tactical knowledge of the 
Director, the care he devotes to the selection 
of the ground, the preparation of the prob- 
lem, and his own personal preparation for 
the conduct of the Terrain Exercise. To 
this end a study should be made of the tac- 
tical training it is desired to impart. A 
problem designed to bring out these points 
should be drawn up and fitted to the ground. 
The successive special situations must follow 
in logical sequence. 

The Director must have in his mind a 
solution of the various situations of the 
problem and must familiarize himself with 
all of its phases to the extent that he will 
be able to make reasonable answer to any 
question that may be propounded. 

He must receive all the ideas presented 
by the members of the class; take out the 
good and tactfully discard the poor and in- 
different. He must take care that he does 


not unduly criticize the members of the 
class when they make mistakes and faulty 
dispositions. Above al!, he must never hold 
up a solution to ridicule. 


PREPARATION OF THE PROBLEM 

Having determined upon the tactical sub- 
ject to be studied, the next essential is a 
problem, clearly and tersely stated, logically 
The several 
tactical situations should follow one another 
in their natural sequence. 


drawn and easily understood. 


Each should bring 
out the tactical points that it is desired to 
impress upon the members of the class. 
Long and complex situations, difficult for 
the average man to grasp, should be avoided. 
Situations should be interesting and instruc- 
tive, natural and simple. 

The next step is to fit the problem to a 
particular section of the terrain that may 
be available. In this well 
to draw up a tentative problem with its 
several situations. Then go out on the 
ground and fit the problem to it. 

The Director should carefully work out 
on the ground beforehand the several situa- 
tions that he desires to develop. He should 
work out the details of all possible solutions 
and prepare himself to discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of measures that may be 
proposed by members of the class and to 
state the solution that he, himself, prefers, 
with the reasons therefor. 

A sufficient number of copies of the initial 
problem, together with the special situations, 
should be prepared so that a copy may be 
available for each member of 
This is a more satisfactory method than the 
Director explaining them verbally. Time is 
saved and misunderstandings avoided. The 
special situations are numbered serially and 
issued at the proper time, as the Exercise 
progresses. It is a good idea to have an 
envelope in which to carry the cards or slips 
of paper bearing each special situation. 


connection it is 


the class. 


GENERAL CONDUCT OF A TERRAIN EXERCISE 


The problem will ordinarily consist of a 
general situation and several special situations, 
Take the class to the point where the 
Exercise is to begin. Distribute copies of 
the problem and allow a few minutes for 
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the members of the class to look over the 
problem and the terrain. The Director then 
reads the problem aloud and points out the 
topographical features and places that are 
referred to. The members of the class fol- 
low from the copies in their possession. 

Questions are asked by the Director. One 
or more members of the class are required 
to make a brief statement of the problem, 
the idea being to make certain that every 
man is entirely familiar with the tactical 
situation under consideration. This insures 
a solid foundation on which the succeeding 
special situations may be developed. 

The first special situation is then handed 
to members of the class. The Director 
cautions them that each man is to consider 
himself as being the commander of the unit 
whose operations are to be considered. 

The solution of the special situation is 
then proceeded with. This solution may be 
required to be reduced to writing; it may 
be given orally or a combination of the 
two systems may be employed. 

For example: The special situation in- 
volves the preparation of a verbal field order. 
The Director proceeds step by step with the 
details of the matter to be included in each 
successive paragraph, arriving at a decision 
as to just what the wording should be. 

1. Information of the enemy and our sup- 
porting troops. 

2. Plan of the commander. 

3. Distribution of troops and tactical order 
for each element. 

4. Administration 
applicable. 

5. Place of commander or where messages 
are to be sent. 

Having determined upon the wording of 
each paragraph, the members of the class 
are required to write out the body of the 
order. 

Where the members of the class have 
sufficiently progressed in their tactical train- 
ing some of the preliminary discussion and 
solution may be omitted and the men be 
required to write out the body of the order 
based on the tactical situation. The written 
solutions are collected by the Director and 
redistributed to the class, taking care that 
no man receives his own solution back again. 
This is productive of good results, for if a 
man knows that his work is to be seen by 


arrangements, where 





another he will put forth his best effort and 
be more careful with his work. Again, th 
entire solution may be given orally and noth 
ing reduced to writing. In this case the 
Director brings out the elements by ques- 
tions and discussion, and in the end one or 
more members of the class are called upon 
to state the contents of the body of the order. 
This method is excellent for the training 
of officers in the giving of verbal tactical 
orders. 

The solution having been completed, thx 
subject is opened up for discussion. Thx 
members of the class are encouraged to ask 
questions and express their views on thx 
various elements under consideration. 

The class is then conducted to the plac 
where the next special situation is to b 
taken up for solution, and here the same 
procedure as outlined above is taken. Th: 
Terrain Exercise concludes with a_ short 
conference, in which the Director makes a 
résumé of the problems, discusses the several 
lessons of the day, and shows the application 
of tactical principles to them. 

GENERAL RULES 

The following general rules should bk 
observed as far as practicable: 

a. Weather and climatic conditions should 
be accepted as they actually exist on the 
day of the Exercise. 

b. Interest is best maintained by bringing 
up a succession of instructive situations, each 
designed to teach some practical lesson, deal- 
ing with each one concisely but thoroughly, 
and promptly passing on to the next. Long 
discussion and personal arguments between 
members of the class are to be avoided. 
Unimportant phases are passed over quickly, 
thus allowing the requisite amount of time 
to be devoted to those that are really worth 
while. 

c. Ordinarily four or five special situations 
are about all that may be profitably included 
in one tactical walk. 

d. All members of the class should be 
equipped with blank paper of uniform size 
to facilitate the handling of written solutions, 
message blanks, pencils, sketching equip- 
ment for making rough sketches on which 
tactical dispositions may be shown. 

e. Ordinarily large scale maps should not 
be used. One of the valuable features of 
the Terrain Exercise is that all tactical deci- 
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sions and dispositions are based on a study 
of the ground itself. If the members of 
the class are allowed to have large scale 
maps, the exercise may resolve itself into 
the solution of a map problem whereby the 
advantage of the study of the ground itself 
is detracted from. 


However, sheets of the United States 


——_———= 


Geological Survey maps should, if practicable, 
be obtained and issued, as it is desirable 
to accustom officers and noncommissioned 
officers to work with small scale maps and 
to familiarize them with this particular map. 
- f. The number of men in a class should 
be limited to the number that one director is 
able to handle. 


TERRAIN EXERCISE, NO. 1 


An Apvance GUARD 


THE PROBLEM 


General Situation: 

The (a) forms the boundary between 
hostile states. A Blue brigade is marching 
towards (b). Small Red forces are reported 


in the direction of (c). 
Special Situation—Blue: 


A (d) flank guard, consisting of the (¢) 
battalion (f) infantry, halts for the night 
at (g). 

At (h) (date) Company A, which has 
been designated to form the advance guard, 
is assembled at (1). 

Based on the orders of the battalion com- 
mander, Captain A, commanding, issues the 
following verbal orders to his assembled 
officers and noncommissioned officers: 


Small Red forces are reported in the 


direction of (c). Our brigade marches 
towards (b) today by the (7) —(k)—(/) 
road. Our battalion continues its mis- 
sion as a (d) flank guard. Our main 
body follows the advance guard at a 
distance of about 500 yards. 

This company 
guard. 

Lieutenant W, with the first platoon, 
will form the advance party. March 
at (m) o'clock by the (n)—(o) road. 

The rest of the company will form 
the support and follow the advance 
party at a distance of about 400 yards. 


Corporal White (signalman), 
for signals from the main body. 


The rolling kitchen will join the bat- 
talion train. 


forms the advance 


watch 


I will march with the support. 
Note: Company A is organized in accordance 
with Table of Organization 28-W, published here 
with. 


Explanation of Symbols 


(a) In designating the boundary line, some natural topographical or geographical 


feature should be selected, such as a river, creek, canal, crest of ridge, etc. 


In this problem 


the boundary may be a number of miles from the point where the problem starts and in 


the direction in which the march is to be made. 


(b) A point a march away in the direction of the enemy. 


(c) The locality where the enemy is reported to be. 


in enemy territory. 


(d) Indicate whether the battalion is a right or left flank guard. 


This should be beyond the border 


For example: The 


Blue brigade is marching north on a certain road. The battalion is marching north on a 
road to the west of that on which the brigade is marching—the battalion would be a left 


flank guard. 


(e) Designate as one of the battalions of the regiment to which the officers participating 


belong or are attached. 
(f) See next above. 
305th Infantry.” 


Example: “A left flank guard, consisting of the Ist Battalion, 


(g) A point in the vicinity of where the terrain exercise is to start. 


(h) Indicate the hour. 
advance guard to start the march. 


Make it about 20 minutes before the time designated for the 


(i) The point where the terrain exercise is to begin. P 

(j)—(k)—(1) A road is designated in field orders by naming two or more places 
located on it. Example: “The FOUR POINT—EMMITSBURG—FAIRPLAY road.” 
In this case indicate in definite terms the road that the main body of the brigade is to march on. 

(m) Designate the hour of marching of the advance guard. 

(n)—(o0) See remarks pertaining to the symbol (j)—(k)—(/). 
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THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 1: 

You, Lieutenant W, commanding the first 
platoon, have been detailed to form the ad- 
vance party. It is now (A). Your platoon 
is formed here. 

Required: 

The action that you, Lieutenant W, take, 

and the orders you issue to your platoon. 
PROCEDURE 

The members of the class are assembled 
at (g) on the (n—o) road (see explanation 
of symbols), where it is intended that the 
advance guard formation is to be taken up. 

The Director: Before taking up the prob- 
lem for solution, I want to make a few 
remarks on the formation of a column of 
troops on the march and to review briefly 
the formation and duties of an advance 
guard. 

EXPLANATION 


The Director: A column of troops on the 
march consists of a main body and such 
covering detachments as may be necessary. 
These covering detachments are denominated 
advance guards, rear guards and flank guards. 
They are thrown out for the purpose of 
gaining information of the enemy, to protect 
the main body from surprise, and to hold 
off the enemy a sufficient length of time for 
the main body to prepare for action. 

The covering detachment that goes-ahead 
of and protects the march of a marching 
column is called an “advance guard.” It 
consists of a series of detachments or groups 
increasing progressively in strength from 
head to rear, each being charged with the 
protection of the group immediately follow- 
ing it from surprise and thus gaining time 
for the latter to get ready to fight. 

Formation—The advance guard is normally 
divided into a support and a reserve. From 
the support, an advance party is sent to the 
front a few hundred yards, and from this 
advance party a small patrol, technically 
called a “point,” is sent out. From time to 
time as the occasion demands, patrols are 
sent out to the right and left. These are 
called “flankers.” 

When the advance guard consists of a 
small force the reserve is omitted and we 
have only a support, from which an advance 
party is sent out. 


In the problem we have an advance guard 
composed of one rifle company of infantry 
What is the proper formation? The advance 
party will consist of one platoon, from which 
a “point” of one squad will be sent out to 
the front, a distance of about 200 yards. The 
remainder of the company will constitute the 
support and follow the advance party at a 
distance of about 400 yards. 

We do away with a reserve. It would 
divide the company into too many component 
parts and make control just that much nx 
difficult. 

This is what may be termed the usual 
formation. Conditions may be such that it 
would be desirable to make the advance party 
stronger; as where the enemy habitually 
opposes us with relatively small detachments 
and we want to run over them and drive 
them off without bringing the support into 
action. 

In any case you must have a knowledge of 
the functions of an advance guard. You 
must know the mission and be able to size up 
the situation of the particular case. You 
must then use your plain common-sense in 
meeting the situations as they develop. 

Duties —Now let us see what the duties of 
the advance guard are: 

1. To prevent the main body of our troops 
from being fired into while they are in 
formation that prevents them from defending 
themselves. You can imagine what would 
happen if an effective fire were suddenly 
poured into the company while it is march- 
ing in column of squads on the road. 

2. To gain information of the enemy by 
sending out detachments to the front and 
flanks at such points as may be necessary 
Here is an important thing to remember. 
Under the conditions of modern warfare, the 
haphazard method of sending out flanking 
patrols has every chance of resulting in dis- 
aster. These men never get back in time to 
be of use to you when you need them. 
Much of this patrolling and marching of 
flanking detachments across country is ex- 
hausting and wears out your troops. It 
should be reduced to the minimum. 

3. To push back small parties of the 
enemy. The progress of the main body must 
not be arrested by small, comparatively in- 
significant detachments of the enemy. It is 
the duty of the advance guard to brush them 
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aside. How many times at maneuvers have 
you seen a skillfully handled patrol make 
a whole advance guard deploy? It should 
have been swept away by the advance party. 
The idea is, that you simply have to keep 
pushing to the front until you really en- 
counter something that will stop you. 

4. To check the advance of the enemy in 
force long enough for the main body to pre- 
pare for action. When the enemy is met in 
sufficient force to warrant the employment of 
ps of the main body there is a certain 

ess that the commander has to go through 
before he can get his troops in action. A 


reconnaissance must be made to determine the 
strength and disposition of the enemy, for it 
would be folly to commit a force to action 
without knowing something of these elements. 
Then, too, the orders for the deployment have 
to be issued and the deployment has to be 
effected. All of this takes @ certain amount 
of time during which period the advance 
guard holds off the enemy. 

5. To remove obstacles, repair the roads, 
and favor in every way the uninterrupted 
progress of the main body.. 

These are the duties of the advance guard. 
These are the things that platoon, section and 
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squad leaders must ever keep in mind when 
they are on advance guard duty. These are 
the things that we officers must learn about 
in time of peace in order that we may do 
them as a matter of habit in time of actual 
service. 

Distances—The distances between the 
several elements of the advance guard are 
fixed by the general rule that “the element in 
front must be as such a distance that the 
next succeeding element will not be involved 
in a disaster to the former.” 

The point will be from 150 to 200 yards in 
advance of the advance party. The latter 
will be from 300 to 400 yards in front of 
the support and the main body will follow 
at a distance of from 400 to 500 yards. It 
will thus be seen that the head of a battalion 
with one company as advance guard will be 
about 1,400 yards away from the enemy. 
This allows a minimum distance of 400 
yards from the leading man of the point to 
the enemy. If a deployment becomes neces- 
sary, it can be made in comparative security. 
These distances are not fixed. They are 
flexible. They may be increased or diminished 
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Formation oF ApvANCE GUARD OF ONE 
ComPANY FOR A BATTALION 


to meet the situation. When the advan. 
guard commander prescribes distances ' 
tween the several elements it is not to 5 
taken that the exact distance will be tr 
tained at all times. It is merely an indie 
tion of the approximate distances desired, 

Communication —Communication betwee 
the several elements of the advance guard ww 
with the main body is kept up by aaah 
connecting files which march between ; 
They employ signals and act as runners wi, 
necessary. 

Are there any questions? 


PROCEDURE 

The director will endeavor to ancwo 
any questions that may be asked by membe, 
of the class. 

After all questions have been cleared y 
the Director will hand a copy of the problem 
to each member of the class. 
are allowed the class to 
problem. 

The Director: Please give me your att 
tion while we go over the problem 

The Director reads the problem 
each member of the class following fr 
the copy in his possession. The direction ¢ 
places mentioned are pointed out. 

The Director: Lieutenant Williams, giv 
a brief statement of the tactical situation, as 
you understand it. 

Lieutenant Williams states his under. 
standing of the tactical situation. As le 
proceeds the Director makes such explan:- 
tions as may be desirable. One or mor 
additional members of the class may > 
called upon to state their version of th 
tactical situation. All of this is for the pur- 
pose of fixing the elements of the probler 
firmly in the minds of the members of the 
class and prevent any subsequent misunder- 
standing of them. 

The Director: Captain Hastings, you note 
that the problem states that our battalion 
a right (left) flank guard. Just what do} 
understand by that? 

Captain Hastings: Ordinarily the flanks 
of a column on the march may be protecte( 
by small patrols sent out from the advance 
guard. There are, however, occasions whet 
patrols will not suffice and it is necessat) 
to send out a stronger detachment, to marti 
along a route essentially parallel to a 
abreast of the force. A detachment so set! 
out is called a flank guard. In this case ou 
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chole battalion is a flank guard sent out to 
-otect the right (left) flank of our brigade 
its march towards (b). 
The Director: What do you understand 
he the duties of a flank guard? 
iplain Hastings: They are much the 
e as those of an advance guard, that is, 
do everything possible to facilitate the 
ninterrupted progress of the main body. 
| other duties are incidental to this and all 
ive this prime object in view. 
The Director: Very good. Are there any 
ons at this time? Now I want each 
vember of the class to consider himself as 
Lieutenant W, commanding the first 
atoon of Company A. Your platoon is 
cht over there (pointing), formed up in 
ne, at the right of the company. You, to- 
gether with the other officers and noncom- 
nisssioned officers of the company, have as- 
sembled here and have received the verbal 
ders of the captain for the formation of 
the company as the advance guard of the 
attalion. You are now ready to return to 
your platoon. Just how are you going to do 
the job that has been assigned to you? 
The Director will now conduct the class to 
the point where the first platoon is supposed 


be. 
SOLUTION 


' Director: Lieutenant Wallace, we 
vill assume that you are commanding the 
platoon. Just how do you go about the task 
f getting started on the day’s work? 
Lieutenant Wallace; I should first see if 
all the men are present, and then I would 
inspect the platoon to make sure that every- 
thing is all right. 
The Director: The first part of your 
problem is simple.. All you have to do is to 


» glance down the ranks to determine whether 


every man is in his proper place. Let us 
assume that all are present. Now, with 
regard to the proposition of the inspection. 
In campaign the platoon commander should 
inspect his platoon at reveille—check up the 
appearance of the men and note the condi- 
tion of the arms and equipment. At this 
time he should take the steps necessary to 
remedy deficiencies and make provision for 
the evacuation of any man that is physically 
unfit. This should be a matter. of routine. 
Then, when the day’s work is to be started, 


= there is no delay. 


Lieutenant Wallace: I see the point and 


realize the necessity for the procedure you 
have outlined. There is one other point. 
When should the rifles be loaded? 

The Director: Some advocate that the 
rifles should be loaded and the safety locks 
turned the “Safe” just after the inspection in 
the morning. I do not believe that to be the 
best procedure. It increases the chances for 
an accident. I would have the men load 
their rifles, in this case, just before starting 
to form the advance party. Let us assume 
that the platoon has been inspected at 
reveille and that all the men are in fit 
physical condition and ready for the work in 
hand. What is the first move you would 
make, Lieutenant Ralston? 

Lieutenant Ralston: Well, sir, I would 
want to get the platoon a short distance away 
from the rest of the company. So the first 
thing I do is to march the platoon about 75 
to 100 yards up the road. 

The Director: What is the idea? 

Lieutenant Ralston: There is always more 
or less confusion around the company on an 
occasion of this kind, and I want to get my 
platoon off by themselves so they can give 
me their undivided attention while I am issu- 
ing my orders and getting them all set for 
the work in hand. 

The Director: That seems to be a very 
good reason. Let us assume that you have 
moved the platoon 75 yards away from the 
rest of the company. You are formed up in 
line. What are you going to do now? 

Lieutenant Ralston: 1 would have the 
men load their rifles. 

The Director: All right; you have done 
that. Captain Harvey, what is the next step? 

Captain Harvey: I would take a few 
minutes to dope out the situation and deter- 
mine what I am going to do. 

The Director: That is time well spent. 
Now let us go through the process you have 
just mentioned. What is the first thing you 
are to determine? 

Captain Harvey: What is the mission of 
the platoon. It is to form the advance party. 

The Director: What is the next step, 
Captain Hodges? 

Captain Hodges: To consider the enemy 
—where he is, what he is doing, and what 
he is likely to do. In this case the only in- 
formation we have is that small forces of 
the enemy are reported in the direction of 
(c). We have no information of his 
strength or composition or what he is doing. 
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We must be prepared to meet him at any 
time and govern our action accordingly. 
The Director: What is the next 

Captain Mason? 

Captain Mason: To consider our own 
supporting forces. We know that our 
brigade is to march towards (b) by the (7)— 
(k)—(l) road. That our battalion continues 
its mission as a right (left) flank guard. 
That our company is the advance guard. 
The company, less this platoon, is the sup- 
port, which follows us at a distance of about 
400 yards. 

The Director: 
Captain Jones? 

Captain Jones: We then consider our 
plans of action—what we are going to do. 
There is no information on which to base our 
plans very far ahead. We can only get the 
advance party into the most favorable forma- 
tion and be prepared for eventualities. We 
will have a point, consisting of one squad, 
precede the advance party at about 200 yards. 
The rest of the platoon will march in column 
of twos, a file on each side of the road. 
From this formation a rapid deployment 
can be made, and we are always ready to 
meet the enemy. Measures for local pro- 
tection will be taken as the march pro- 
gresses. 

The Director: Lieutenant Baker, what is 
the next step in this process? 

Lieutenant Baker; Based upon what has 
been said before, we arrive at a decision as 
to what we are going to do. In this case it 
would be—To march at (m) o’clock by the 
(n)—(o0) road as advance party of the ad- 
vance guard. We then embody this decision 
in a field order and issue it verbally to the 
platoon. 


step, 


What is the next step, 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: All of that which we have 
just discussed is what we call the “Estimate 
of the Situation.” It is simply a sizing up 
of the tactical situation in a logical and 
systematic manner. The commander of 
troops who fails to do this fails to do every- 
thing possible to promote the success of the 
military operation he is about to undertake— 
he does not take advantage of all the aids 
at his disposal. The commander who blun- 
ders into action without sizing up the situa- 
tion as we have outlined here is doomed 
to failure and disaster. It may be an opera- 


tion in which there is little to consider— 


where there is little choice of method 
you should religiously go through 4, 
process, even if only a few minutes of tip. 
are available. 

At this point I want to invite your atte 
tion to the merits of the simple five-paragra, 
field order provided for in our Field Sery; 
Regulations. The elements of it are: 

Paragraph 1. Information of the enem 
and our own troops. 

Paragraph 2. The plan of the commander 
stated in general terms. 

Paragraph 3. Orders for the several és. 
ments of the command. 

Paragraph 4. Administrative and com 
munication arrangements. 

Paragraph 5. The place where message 
are to be sent, or where the commander y 
march. 

This form of field order has stood th 
test of time and, what is more to the point 
it has proved to be a suitable and effectiy, 
method of issuing orders in time of war 
When we went to France we found the long. 
winded, highly detailed orders that were th 
development of years of trench warfare 
No one read them and, if they did, they ¢ 
not understand them. We used them in 
order to conform with requirements from 
higher headquarters. When we really got 
down to the business of fighting and had t 
produce results we fell back on our ow 
simple five-paragraph order, and it met 
the requirements. Get the elements of this 
order firmly fixed in your minds and follow 
them. They are applicable to any body 
troops, large or small. 

The next point I want to bring out is tl 
necessity for letting every man in the platoor 
know what the work for the day is t 
This information is imparted to them in the 
form of a verbal order by the platoon com 
mander, which embraces the points brougit 
out in the “Estimate of the Situation’ 
which we have just discussed. 


S—byt 


SOLUTION 
The Director: Captain Hall, based upos 
the decision reached in our “Estimate of the 
Situation” and the discussion prior theret 
state your solution of the problem in deta. 
Captain Hall: I give the comman 
1. Platoon, 2. ATTENTION; then follor 
with: 1, With ball cartridges, 2. LOAD 
After all pieces are loaded and locked,’ 
give the command: 1. Order, 2. ARMS 
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AT EASE, and 
I then 


the command: 
me your attention.” 


1 give 
jirect ‘Give 
sue my order as follows: 


_ Small Red forces are reported in the 
‘rection of (c) (indicating the direc- 
jon). Our brigade marches towards 
(b). by the (j)—(k)—(I) road, which 
is — miles to the — or here. Our 
battalion continues its mission as a right 
flank guard. Our company forms 
the advance guard. The company, less 
this platoon, is the support and follows 
us at a distance of about 400 yards. 
This platoon forms the advance party. 
Sergeant Roberts (section leader, first 
tion) with the first squad will form 
the point. March by that road (indicat- 
the road). I will signal the direction 
as we go along. Precede the advance 
urty by about 200 yards. 
Private Allen (rifleman from front 
mk, second squad), act as connecting 
between the point and advance party. 


The remainder of the platoon will 
narch in column of twos, one file on 
each side of the road, at easy marching 
distances. 

Corporal Howard (section guide, sec- 
nd section), watch for signals from 
the rear. 

I will march at the head of the ad- 
vance party. 

You have about five minutes before 
the advance begins. Move out with the 


eSsages 


ler will 


point, Sergeant Roberts, get your dis- 
tance and formation and await my 
signal to start. 


Remainder of the platoon REST. 

When the time for starting arrives I will 
give the command: 1. Platoon, 2. ATTEN- 
TION; and then follow with: 1. Right, 2. 
FACE; then: 1. Forward, 2. MARCH, and 
direct: “A file on each side of the road.” 
I will then signal the point: FORWARD 
MARCH. 

The Director: That is very good. Now I 
want each member of the class to write out 
the order of the platoon commander on his 
pad. 

PROCEDURE 


Each member of the class writes out the 
order of the advance party commander. 
When all have completed this the Director 
collects the work and distributes it, making 
sure that no member of the class receives 
his own solution back again. 

One or more of the solutions are read 
aloud, and a discussion of any errors or 
points of importance is conducted. At the 
conclusion of this the Director inquires if 
there are any questions. He endeavors to 
answer any questions that may be asked, 
after which the class is ready to go ahead 
with the next situation. 





oblem No. 1 


Card No. 1 


Director's Key 


. Make copies of the problem and the situations, one for each member of the 
class. 

Conduct the class to the point on the road where it is intended that the 
advance guard formation is to be taken up. 

3. Make a short talk on the subject of advance guard duty: (a) Formation of 
a column of troops on the march. (b) Description of an advance guard. 
(c) Duties of advance guard: Security of main body; gain informa- 
tion; push back small parties of the enemy; check advance of enemy 
in force; clear road, etc. (d) Distances. (¢) Communication. 

. Distribute sheets bearing problem and Situation No. 1. 

. Read problem and question members of class on tactical situation. 

. Discuss flank guard. 

. Take up solution of problem: Inspection of platoon; when to load pieces; 
get platoon away from company. 

. Estimate of the Situation: Mission; enemy; own troops; plans of action; 
decision. 

. Discussion of Field Orders. 
of commander ; 
of commander. 

. Final solution of problem: Commands of platoon commander ; 
platoon commander; getting the platoon in march. 

. Have members of class write out orders of the platoon commander. 
solutions and redistribute them. Have several solutions 
discussed. 
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EXPLANATION 

The Director: In our solution to Situation 
No. 1, Captain Hall, in giving the order of 
the platoon commander said: “Sergeant 
Roberts, with the first squad, will form the 
point, etc.” That was an eminently proper 
order. It did not go into details. He as- 
sumes that Sergeant Roberts is familiar with 
the methods of forming the point of an 
advance conducting its 
tions. 


guard and opera- 

It is a very simple matter for the platoon 
commander to pass the order along to the 
sergeant in this manner. But unless the 
platoon commander knows how the work 
should be done he has no means of checking 
up and seeing to it that it is done properly. 

While it is not contemplated that any mem- 
ber of this class will ever be called upon 
to conduct the operations of the point of 
an advance guard, all should be familiar 
with what happens when he gives some- 
one else an order to do so. 

PROCEDURE 

The Director passes out the papers contain- 
ing Special Situation No. 2, reads the situa- 
tion aloud and calls upon one or more 
members of the class to give their under- 
standing of it. 

THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 2: 

You, Sergeant Roberts, have been desig- 
nated to command the point, consisting of 
the first squad. Your men have been turned 
over to you by the platoon commander. 
You ordered to move out and 
get your distance and formation. 


have been 
Required: 
What do you do? 
PROCEDURE 

The Director: Captain Sands, what is a 
point? 

Captain Sands: A point is an element of 
an advance guard that precedes the advance 
party. 

The Director: That is right, and it is no 
more or less than a fighting patrol that is 
assigned a definite line of march. Its opera- 
tions are conducted on that basis. It can 
afford to be bold and aggressive because the 
advance party is close at hand to back it up. 
What factors govern the formation of the 
point, Lieutenant Wallace? 


Lieutenant Wallace: The point must h; 
a formation that renders it the least ie 
nerable to hostile fire. This means pies 
sion. On the other hand, the dines 
should not be so great that the comman¢s 
is not able to control its operat 
should say that a patrol formation. 
the men march in pairs on opposit, 
of the road, would be suitable. 

The Director: What should bx 
tances between the men? 

Lieutenant Wallace: Twenty to 25 yard 
That distance would provide the necessar 
dispersion, and at the same time there y 
be sufficient compactness to insure « 

The Director: Where will the point 
mander march, Lieutenant Ralston? 

Lieutenant Ralston: He should march x 
the head of the point. 

The Director: Do you agree with tha 
statement, Captain Harvey? 

Captain Harvey: No, sir; I do 1 
seems to me that the commander should be 
free to go wherever he is needed. He shoul 
not be tied down to any one place. 

The Director: I agree with you. There 
are other reasons why he should not habit- 
ually march at the head of the point 
the first place, the man at the head of th 
point must always be on the lookout for 
the enemy, and if the point commander is 
the man his whole attention will be devot 
to that task and there will be ver) 
leadership exercised in the point. Again, » 
do not want to take a chance on our p 
commander becoming a casualty 
sarily. He has been placed in < 
presumably because he is the best man fitted 
for the job. He knows the plans for the 
day’s work better than any of the other 
men. If he becomes a casualty on t 
first few shots, there may be no one t 
take his place without some confusion ané 
delay. If the point commander marches 3 
little distance back, say in the second 
even third pair, he will be sufficiently clos 
to the front to perform his duty. I prefer 
to have him in the second pair. Before 
leaving this subject of the formation 
the point I would like your opinion, Capta 
Hughes, on the question of deploying th 
men in a line of skirmishers at extended it 
tervals. 

Captain Hughes: That might be all rg® 
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ver the enemy is encountered, but I would 
+ do it on an ordinary march. In the 
t place, it would be rough going for the 

off on the flanks of the road, and they 


ould not keep up. If the rate of march 


. held down to keep abreast of them, the 
rogress of the main body will be delayed. 
the next place, if the intervals are too 
ich extended, the point commander will not 
able to control the operations and will 
t have his men where he wants them at 
critical moment. 
Director: Your reasons seem to be 
gical and possess merit. Before going fur- 
ther | want to say a few words about the 
erations of a point. 


EXPLANATION 


main idea to be instilled into the 
s of the members of a point is that it 
ist keep moving. It positively must not 
until absolutely compelled to do so 
by the fire of the enemy. 

When the enemy is encountered the point 
mmander will have to size up the situation 
juickly and take the necessary action which 
invariably includes getting information back 

the advance party commander. 
The men must look to the leader for in- 
ns and guidance and await his orders. 





SOLUTION 


> Director: Lieutenant Hastings, what 
elements are included in the orders of a 


Bpoint commander to the members of his 


utenant Hastings: They are the ele- 
s included in every field order. The 
t commander must be sure that every 
tian has all the available information of the 
and our own supporting troops. In 
s case they were given all of this by the 
toon commander, and it is not necessary 
or Sergeant Roberts to repeat it. That is 
aragraph 1 ef the order. The point com- 
ander must then announce his plans, in 
eneral terms, and that constitutes paragraph 
Then comes the formation of the point 
hd giving each man his instructions as 
bP where he is to march in the formation— 
bragraph 3. He must now arrange for 
nunication and follow with the place 
here he, himself, is to march. That com- 
tes the order, 





The Director: Now, Captain Harvey, let 
us assume that you are Sergeant Roberts. 
Your squad is standing here on the road 
ready to move out. Let us hear the exact 
orders that you would give them. 

Captain Harvey: I will take post in front 
of the squad and command: 1. Squad, 2. 
ATTENTION. 


I will then address the men as follows: 


You heard what the lieutenant said 
about the enemy and our supporting 
troops. 


We are going out as the point. 


Crane and Hanson (both riflemen), 
march on the right and left of the road, 
respectively. Keep about abreast of each 
other. 

Pendleton (rifle grenadier), follow 
Crane and Hanson at a distance of about 
25 yards. March on the right side of 
the road. 

Alley (rifleman) and Stone (carrier 
for the automatic rifleman), follow Pen- 
dleton at 25 yards distance—Stone on 
left, Alley on right of road. Stone, 
watch the country to the east and Alley, 
watch the country to the west. 


Patrick (automatic rifleman) and Cor- 
poral Smith, follow Alley and Stone at 
a distance of about 25 yards—Patrick 
on the right, Corporal Smith on the 
left of road. 

Bailey (rifleman), follow Patrick and 
Corporal Smith at a distance of about 
25 yards and watch for signals from the 
advance party. 

I will march with Pendleton on the 
left side of the road. 

Move out. 

PROCEDURE 

The Director: Are there any questions? 

Lieutenant Williams: Yes, sir. I would 
like to ask why Captain Harvey places the 
automatic rifleman so far back in the for- 
mation? 

The Director: Captain Harvey, will you 
please explain your reasons. 

Captain Harvey: If the point encounters 
the enemy, we would want to conduct a little 
reconnaissance before committing the auto- 
matic rifleman to action. If he is any far- 
ther to the front, he is most likely to get 
involved early in the encounter and perhaps 
in a position hastily chosen, where his weap- 
on could not produce his maximum effect. 
The automatic rifle has the fire power of 
several rifles, and we want to take advan- 
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tage of this fact. We must therefore get EXPLANATION 

the weapon into the position where it can be 

done, and this cannot usually be determined The Director: When you come t 
with the first few shots of an advance guard training of your own men you cannot be 
meeting engagement. too particular about insisting upon the, 


The Director: Those are very good rea- learning the form of tactical orders , 
sons—ones which I believe all the members the language to be used in expressing thei 
of this class will remember when it comes contents. It takes long practice to be a! 
to training their own noncommissioned of- to do this without getting confused ; 


ficers. Are there any other questions? omitting essentials. 

Lieutenant Williams: Why did Captain When a noncommissioned officer tak 
Harvey omit to designate a second in com- charge of a detachment for any  tactica 
mand? duty and gives his instructions in a ¢| 


The Director: The succession in military and concise manner, leaving nothing to } 
command is determined by seniority. Cor- guessed at, he inspires the confidence , 
poral Smith is the next senior and will auto- his men. They realize immediately that 
matically assume command. If there were there is someone at the helm who kn 
no noncommissioned officer with the squad, his business and they cheerfully r 
Sergeant Roberts would have designated one Noncommissioned officers should be prac- 
of the privates as second in command. Any  ticed in stating the instructions that ¢ 
other questions? (Pause.) There appear would have to give under the various t 
to be none. I wish you would ask questions situations that they may be called u 
to bring out points that are not fully under- handle. There is no surer way to 





galr 
stood. It is by a discussion of these points that confidence so necessary to military ef- 
that we arrive at a reasonable solution of ficiency. 
these problems. Now a few remarks before If there are no further questions we w 
we pass on to the next situation. proceed with the problem. 

Problem No. 1 Card No. 2 


Director's Key 


1, Explain necessity for learning the details of tactics. 


. Hand out Situation No. 2. Have members of class explain their under 
standing of it, 


. The Point. What it is. Formation. Distances. Dispersion. 
. Where commander marches. 

. Deployment of point as skirmishers. 

Operations of point. 

. Elements of the order for the point. 

. Solution. Issue of orders. 

. Position of automatic rifleman in formation. 

. Second in command. 

. Training of men. 
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(To be continued) 
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Battlefields of the World War. Wes- 
tern and Southern Fronts. A Study 
in Military Geography. By Douglas 
Wilson Johnson, Professor of 
Physiography in Columbia Univer- 
sity, formerly Major, Division of 
Military Intelligence, U. S. A. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
(American Geographical Society. 
Research Series No. 3.) 1921. 
Cloth. Price, $7.00. 

In “Battlefields of the World War” 
the author has given a detailed, fully 
developed study of the topic and has 
covered the whole period of the war. 
He has confined the study to the 
southern and western fronts; i.e., the 
theater of war in France, Italy, and 
Macedonia. In his task Major John- 
son has been aided by the cooperation 
of that discriminating body, the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. He has 
produced a work that is of the highest 
credit to American scholarship and is 
among the most valuable American 
contributions to the study of the war. 
Few war books are more readable, and 
the matter covered is not only of 
fascinating interest in itself, but is 
altogether essential to any proper un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

Major Johnson’s subject is not 
merely the field of battle, but the battle 
itself. The lay of the land affected 
operations in different ways and in 
varying degrees. Sometimes topo- 
graphic features were primary objec- 
tives in themselves: sometimes ob- 
stacles hindering or checking the at- 
tack, weapons of defense in the hands 
of the adversary ; sometimes a general 
condition affecting both sides alike and 
determining the way they lived and 





fought and “carried on.” But at all 
times the terrain had so great an in- 
fluence on military operations that 
what happened cannot be understood 
or even followed without taking it 
into account. This fundamental ele- 
ment in the great matter of the war 
Major Johnson has set forth with 
scholarly soundness and thoroughness. 

The illustrations are particularly 
interesting. The author has been able 
to gather unusually fine photographs ; 
instead of ruined villages and haphaz- 
ard bits of trenches, he has selected 
views which really illustrate the sig- 
nificant character of the different 
fronts. Taking it merely as a picture- 
book, the work stands in a class by 
itself and offers the most interesting 
and intelligent illustrations which 
have yet been published. 

Altogether, by the importance of the 
matter and by the interesting manner 
in which it has been presented, the 
book is an indispensable volume 
among war books; it deserves a place 
in even the smallest collection, whether 
in public libraries or on the shelves of 
private readers. 


® 


With the Russian Army, 1914-1917, 
by Major Gen. Sir Alfred Knox, 
K.C.B., C.M.G. New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1921. 8vo. 
Cloth, two volumes, 740 pages with 
maps and sketches of the Eastern 
Front. Price, $15.00. 


It is most probable that a complete 
history of the operations of the Russian 
Army during the World War will 
never be written. During the years 
of revolution and bolsheviki control 
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the records have all been destroyed 
and, as practically all of the officers 
of the old regular army were either 
murdered or driven into exile, there 
is no man today with a sufficient 
knowledge of the events that trans- 
pired to prepare such a record. As 
pointed out by General Knox, the 
soldiers of the Russian armies mur- 
dered a greater number of their of- 
ficers during the revolution than the 
total number killed during the three 
years of fighting. 

The author was for more than three 
years the British Military Attaché at 
Petrograd and observer with the 
Russian armies in the field. He saw 
more of the war on the eastern front 
than any living man. His book is a 
record of his day-to-day experiences 
and the impressions of events created 
by close-up observation. Filled with 
sketches of human interest, the work 
reviews the major operations of the 
Russian armies from the outbreak of 
the war up to the treaty of Brest. 
Credit is given for accomplishment, 
and criticism is unsparing when in the 
opinion of the author it is warranted. 

There is a vivid portrayal of the 
events of the days leading up to the 
outbreak of the revolution, the deposi- 
tion of the Czar, organization of the 
soldiers’ and workingmen’s councils, 
and the final debacle of bolshiviki 
control. 

The book shows more than any that 


have come under our observation the 
underlying fundamental causes for the 
break up of the great Russian Emp): 
and the downfall of that nation. The 
text is absorbingly interesting and 
holds the reader’s undivided attention 
throughout. It is a contribution {o 
history that will be appreciated by 
students of military science through- 
out the world. 


® 
The Battle of Booby’s Bluffs, By Major 

Single List. Washington: U. S 

Infantry Association, 1921. Cloth 

Special binding. Price, 75 cents 

The text of this interesting book was 
published INFANT 
JouRNAL and attracted much attentio: 
and favorable comment. The demand 
for it was such that the Infantry Ass 
ciation has prepared a limited edition 
for the patrons of the Book Department 

The book may be classed as a com- 
panion book to the “Defense of Duffer’s 
Drift.” It is based on the experience: 
of the commander of an infantry bat- 
talion in battle under the conditions 
modern warfare. It sets forth in a vivid 
manner the trials and tribulations that 
beset him and how he finally arrived 
at a solution of his problems. 

The book is interesting reading from 
cover to cover. It contains a wealt! 
of information on infantry battalion 
tactics, what to do and what to avoid 
It will make a valuable addition to any 
officer’s military library. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 
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